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NOVELIST LEWIS 
GIVES FINISHING 
BLOW TO “INSUROR” 


Ridicule of Word “Realtor” in “Bab- 
bitt,” New Six Best Seller, 
Does Trick 


OB. FEC TIONS TO 


Would Mean Big Institutional Adver- 
tising Campaign to Put Substi- 
tute Word Across 

















MANY TITLE 


The National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, after watching experi- 
ments with the word “insuror,” and 
noting how it was received in various 
parts of the country, but more espe- 
cially at Birmingham, Ala., where the 
word was coined by an advertising 
agency, adopted by the Birmingham 
board and used as the catchline for 
full page advertisements in the “News” 
of that city, has decided not to en- 
dorse the Birmingham “News” advertis- 
ing campaign or to get behind the word 
nationally. In other words, if agents 
in some parts of the country feel that 
the word will add tone to their board 
or association membership and desire 
to use it in stationery, cards or news- 
paper advertising there will be no ob- 
jection to its being done. 

Decided at Special Meeting 

This was all decided in a_ special 
meeting on the word “insuror”’ which 
was held at the Hotel Eastman in Hot 
Springs, Ark., last week; and ends a 
discussion about the merit of the word 
which sometimes was of a sizzling vari- 
ety. In order to give the word “in- 
suror” a fair break the word had been 
copyrighted at Washington and _ the 
National Association took over the 
copyright. 

At the start the word was adopted 
as a sort of patent on high class agency 
representation. It was aimed to carry 
the impression to the public that if 
a man were an “insuror’ he was ean 
expert in his line—fire insurance sales4 
manship and all that this applied, 
which in brief was knowledge of the 
business, ability to meet the insurance 
needs of the assured, reliability, stana- 
ing in the community and service of 
the best quality. 

It also would tend to make more vat- 
vable a membership in the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. The 
members of that association are per- 
mitted to use the word “insuror” ex- 
clusively. But, here came the first 


(Continued on page 14) 
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Nothing inspires greater self-confi- 
dence in an Agent than the knowl- 
edge that he has facilities and service 
at his command that will stimulate 
progressiveness in his business. 


PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 


of London 
100 William St., New York 


PHCENIX 


Indemnity Company 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
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‘‘AMERICA’S OLDEST FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ”’ 


1792 1922 





CAPITAL............$5,000,000 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—MARINE 


Brokerage and Service Department 
CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 
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EQUITABLE LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF IOWA 


Results of 1921 


Insurance in Force...:...........$286,934,616.49 
Admitted Assets .................-$ 39,234,839.04 
Ratio of Actual to Expected Mor- 

GE as cccncccsnssatcssanniess 34.7% 


68% of all business written since organization 
still in force. 


For information regarding Agencies 
Address: * Home Office, Des Moines 


1922 











FALSE "ANSWER OF 
GIRL VOIDS POLICY 
OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Fact of Being Minor. No Excuse, As ° 


Insured Was Over Fifteen 
Years 


JERSEY HIGH COURT DECISION 





Opinion That Fraudulent Statement 
Nullifies Contract Again Held 
to Be Correct 


In the law of life insurance every 
fact which is untruly stated or wrong- 
fully suppressed must be regarded as 
material to the risk assumed by the 
company if the knowledge or ignorance 
thereof would reasonably influence the 
judgment of the insurance company in 
entering into the contract at all, or in 
estimating the degree or character of 
the risk, or in fixing the rate of pre- 
mium. 





Consequently a false statement in the 
application, made a part of the contract 
of insurance, that the applicant for life 
insurance had not consulted or been 
attended by a physician is materia! to 
the risk, and, if made knowingly and 
deliberately, will avoid the policy of in- 
surance, 

What Was Said in App 

An apt application of these principles 
is found in the recent decision of the 
Court of Errors and Appeais of New 
Jersey in the case of Kerpchak v. John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co. In 
that case the insured died of tubercu- 
losis eight months after the policy was 
issued. In her application, made a part 
of the life insurance policy, she was 
asked: “Give name and address of 
physician last consulted.” She = an- 
swered: “Never had a doctor.” The 
evidence at the trial showed that within 
the three weeks immediately preceding 
said statement she went twice to a 
physician near ber home for treatment, 
who told her that she had weak lungs 
and catarrh and prescribed for her. The 
proof also showed that she was advised 
to go to a state sanitarium for tuber- 
culosis patients. She was a native of 


" the United States, intelligent, and un- 


derstood English. In the lower court 
there was judgment for plaintiff. The 
Court of Errors and Appeals, by a divid- 
ed bench, reversed the judgment below 
und held that a verdict should have 
been directed for the insurance com- 
pany. 

The result reached is sound. ‘The evi- 
dence clearly cstablished the making of 
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deliberately false and fraudulent mis- 
representations, and since the matters 
of fact were established by unimpeach 
ed witnesses and without contradiction 
a verdict should have been directed in 
defendant's favor as a matter of law 

The opinion of the majority of the 
court, written by Mr. Justice Trenchard, 
reads in part as foliows: 

“The legal rule is that where, as here, 
a policy provides, as required by our In- 
surance Law, that ‘all statements * * * 
made by the insured shall, in the ab- 
sence of fraud, be deemed representa- 
tions and not warranties,’ the policy 
will be avoided for # misrepresentation 
in the application, made a part thereof 
if the misrepresentation be material and 
fraudulent, that is to say, if it be the 
statement of something as a fact, which 
is untrue, and which the insured stated, 
knowing it to be untrue, and with an 
intent to deceive, or which he stated 
positively as true without knowing it 
to be true, and which had a tendency 
to mislead; such fact in either case 
being material to the risk. 

“Every fact which is untruly stated 
or wrongfully suppressed must be re- 
garded as material, if the knowledge 
or ignorance of it would naturally and 
reasonably influence the judgment of 
the underwriter in making the contract 
at all, or in estimating the degree or 
character of the risk, or in fixing the 
rate of premium. 

“A false statement in the application 
made a part of the contract, that the 
applicant had not consulted or been 
attended or treated by a physician, is 
material to the risk, and, if made know 
ingly and willfully, will avoid the policy. 

“In the present case the application 
shows that the insured was asked: 
‘Give name and address of physician 
last consulted.” She answered: ‘Never 
had a doctor,’ 


The Evidence 


“The evidence shows conclusively 
that such answer was false, and when 
made was known to the insured to be 
false. 

“The application was made on March 
30, 1919, and the policy was dated April 
3, 1919. The uncontradicted evidence 
shows that on March 10, 1919, and again 
on Mareh 24, 1919, the insured went 
from Garfield, her home. to Dr. Lippe 
in Newark, near by, for treatment, and 
he told her that she had weak lungs 
and catarrh and prescribed for her. It 
shows that between such consultations 
she was visited by the district nurse, 
who advised her to go to the Glen Gard 
ner Sanitarium, known to the insured 
to be a state institution for tuberculosis 
patients. The question put in the appli- 
cation way not ambiguous, and called 
for the statement of a fact, not the ex- 
pression of an opinion. The false an- 
swer was made understandingly, know- 
ingly, and willfully. The insured was a 
native of this country, intelligent, and 
understood English. The question was 
put in English, and her doctor was an 
English-speaking physician. 

“Since such matters of fact were es- 
tablished by unimpeached witnesses and 
without contradiction, a verdict should 
have been directed for the defendant 
because of such fraudulent misrepre- 
sentations. 

“It is contended, however, that such 
false and fraudulent statement does not 
bar recovery by the plaintiff beneficiary 
because it was made by an infant. Not 
so. Where, as here, a policy of insur- 
“ance is taken out by a minor above the 
age of fifteen years, on her own life and 
for her benefit or the benefit of her 
mother, and she dies before reaching 
majority, a false and fraudulent repre- 
sentation made by the insured in the 
application upon which the policy is 
hased, respecting a matter of fact ma- 
terial to the risk, constitutes a defense 
to an action upon the policy by the 
beneficiary named therein (see Prahm 
v. Prudential Ins. Co., supra, where the 
reason for the rule is stated).” 


The Ladies of the Maccabees, a fra 
ternal, are planning to enter Virginia, 


Cancelling The Foreign Debt 
By E. P. Huttinger, Philadelphia Life 
Insurance Lawyer 

In your number of September 1, 1922, 
there appeared an interesting argument 
by President Macaulay of the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada, in favor 
of cancellation of the foreign debt by 
the United States. While I am inclined 
to agree with President Macaulay’s con- 
clusions, his reasons seem to be based 
upon a sentiment which has no place 
in international affairs and is little cal- 
culated to enlist the support of the 
American people, the majority of which 
has been disillusioned about the war, 
its causes and its aims, but not its 
effects. 

Mr. Macaulay says, “the allied peo- 
ples do not ask a donation; they want 
simple justice,” inviting us to consider 
their sacrifices and our late military 


support. 

Simple justice always demands that 
we pay our lawful debts. That we fight 
another’s battles by compulsion does 
not constitute a good defense to a con- 
tract. England and France did no more 
than this thing. They fought for their 
own existence. They would have fought 
our battle no sooner than we fought 
theirs. They would have sold us muni- 
tions for a price, and it is doubtful if 
they would have cancelled any debt 
due them on the after discovered 
ground that the debt was created in 
their defense. The doubt about Amer- 
ica’s man power participation for at 
least one year was known when the 
debts were created. Why was not some 
reservation made at the time? Lachry- 
mosity is irrelevant in this issue and 
it violates a glorions tradition of which 
Britons are justly proud. 

Mr. Macaulay also states that the 
Allies consider they fought for all na- 
tions that did not desire a Kaiser ruled 
world. If the statement is true, we 
are engulfed in the irony of fate. The 
question of what the nations actually 
fought for becomes more complicated 
every day, although any one may as- 
certain their good intentions by re- 
viewing newspaper files of four or five 
years ago. The truth of the matter 
is that, in order to heat the Kaiser, we 
had to play Kaiser and the show is 
still on. Propaganda, intimidation and 
interference with fundamental economic 
forces which bring prosperity to na- 
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BANKERS LIFE COMPANY LEADS 
ENTIRE UNITED STATES 


The Only Life Insurance Company in America, writing 
$100,000,000 a year or more, to show a gain over 1920. 
(Excluding companies writing industrial insurance) 


|| Paid-for business for 1921 (Issued, increased 
and restored) .........ccceecceccceees+- $111,000,000 
Paid-for business for 1920 (Issued, increased 
Oe GE. 6 cada chs wenn hese eebeees 
GE 65 sd seced kd seens ceudee esses eeeescua eee 


Bankers Life Company 





95,000,000 


Geo. Kuhns, Pres. 


























tions and happiness to their peoples 
are still in almost universal use. 

Iam not maintaining that to forgive 
the foreign debt on sentimental grounds 
would not be spiritually ideal. It would 
be a great deed, but unscientific, a 
grave mistake and fraught with the 
danger of misunderstanding. It might 
be compared to a life insurance com- 
pany that cancelled the loan on a policy 
because the insured had helped to save 
its home office from destruction by fire. 
In fact, no one can picture Englgnd, the 
guardian and defender of law and order 
and the sanctity of contracts advocat- 
ing such an act, save in a moment of 
Shavian humor. Has she ever willingly 
surrendered a legal claim or accepted 
a moral defense or allowed sentiment 
to stay the reach of her empire? 

The only valid reason which can 
justify the cancellation of part or all 
of the foreign debt is an economic 
reason, and fortunately for Mr. Macau- 
lay’s conclusions, that is a strong one. 
It is not as powerful as it would be 
were we less. self-sufficient—for like 
France, we have resources to exist 
without commercial intercourse, but it 
is strong enough eventually to force a 
favorable decision of modification or 
cancellation, if intelligence is to rule. 
Our foreign trade has grown by leaps 
and bounds in the past twenty years. 
It represents a great cog in the pros- 
perity machine. This cannot function 
properly as long as:‘the present un- 
favorable rate of exchange against 
Kurope continues. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations of improvement in future, 
the new tariff law will militate against 
Kuropean payments in anything but 
gold, which she either has not got or 
cannot spare, 

What is there to do but cancel the 
foreign debt or accept a compromise? 
Would it not improve the rate of ex- 
change? Would that not increase for- 








Hartford 
1846 


fillment of individual needs. 











THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Connecticut 


1922 


WHAT IS SERVICE? 


The progress of this Company for more than seventy- 
five years has been accomplished on the basis of true mutual- 
ity and the broad principle of the most complete and perfect 
life insurance protection possible. 

Through the medium of individual service of a high 
character, “Public Demand” has been interpreted as the ful- 


Connecticut Mutual life insurance protection is complete 
and satisfactory; specifically adapted to particular needs. 








cign trade? Would the resultant pros- 
perity upon which our government col 
lects taxes not repay the government 
the cancelled debt long before we can 
ever hope to collect it as a creditor? 





AMERICAN S. & R. GROUP 


Goes to Equitable Life Assurance Soci- 
ety; 5,000 Employes Covered; 
$6,000,000 Coverage 





Among the new groups brought into 
the Equitable last week is the American 
Smelting and Refining Company with a 
total of more than $6,000,000 of coverage 
for approximately 5,000 employes. 

The plan is a broadened and extend- 
ed coverage about double the benefits 
of a self-insurance plan heretofore 
maintained by the American Smelting 
and Refining Company. The plan covy- 
ers all wage employes for $500 after 
one year of service and reaches a maxi- 
mum of $1,000 through $100 increases 
for each additional year of service. 
Salaried employes are insured for one 
year’s salary to the next higher $100 
multiple. 

This group, immediately 
the closing by the Equitable of the 
John A. Roebling’s Sons Company, to- 
gether with a considerable number of 
smaller groups, has brought the Equit- 
able group production up to October 1, 
to approximately the total production 
of 1921. 

Among other groups closed during the 
week are: 


following 


Gulbransen-Dickinson Company, man- 
ufacturers of player pianos, covering 
800 lives, written by W. R. Dudley and 
Fred W. Lemke of the Courtenay Bar- 
ber Agency, Chicago. 

The Famous Fain Knitting Mills of 
New York City, written for both Group 
Life and Group Disability Insurance by 
Samuel Fine of the Louis Lane Agency. 

Joseph Elias Company of Long Island 
City was written by EK. R. Landrum of 
the C. J. Edwards Agency, and the 
KF, R. Barrett Company, Norfolk, was 
closed by R. R. Richardson of that 
agency. 





THE FRUITS OF LAPSATION 

The man who lapses his policy gives 
up a certainty that may shortly prove 
an irreparable loss. Here is an actual 
case in point: A widow walked into 
the Omaha office last week and laid 
down three New England Mutual poli- 
cies for $2,500 each. They were term 
policies and her husband had lapsed 
them several vears ago, but had failed 
to teil her about it. She had _ policies 
enough to leave her very comfortable 
except for the fact that very little of it 
was in force! Her husband was a 
lapser. Instead of buying the kind of 
insurance he needed, and carrying. it 
conscientiously, he would buy term in- 
surance, carry it a year and then quit. 
Later, when he felt like it, he would 
huy some more. He seemed to think he 
could always do that. But “there comes 


a day”—-and it came to him at about 
age 50. It caught him when he had 
lapsed more than he intended to. The 
widow now pays for the insurance he 
should have kept.—The New England 
Pilot. 
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Guardian Analyzes 
Results of Circulars 


MOST PROFITS IN MEN’S NAMES 








Over Three Millions in Business Re- 
ceived From Mailing 37,718 Cir- 
culars; Gives Values 
The Guardian Life has conducted an 
interesting analysis of the results of a 
circularization campaign, showing just 
what percentage of the letters sent to 
prospects and their replies are finally 
turned into actual policies. The digest 
also gives the costs and value of this 

advertising to the agents. 

Following is the circularization 
analysis: 

A total of 387,718 names, including 
both men and women, have been circu- 
larized. 

9472 replies have been returned and 
have been placed as leads in the hands 
of field representatives. 

781 applications have been written 
on the lives of the persons who re- 
turned these inquiry cards. 

The volume of business secured total- 
ed $3,179,844. 

The average application was for 
$4,071. The value per lead in volume 
was $335. The premium lead value 
$10.05, and 

The commission value was $4.32. The 
cost per lead to the agents was 59 
cents. Individual profits vary. The 
results were in direct proportion to the 
care with which names were selected, 
und the salesman’s ability. 

The Results With Men’s Names 

Analyzing still further, we find that 
for the full period we have circularized 
34,203 men. 

8,678 replies have been received and 
from these 

727 applications have been written. 

$3,064,744 was the volume ‘of business 
written. $4,215 was the average policy. 

$353 the lead value in volume, 
$10.59 the premium lead value and 
$4.45 the commission value. 

The cost per lead to the agent was 
approximately 59 cents. 

The Results With Women’s Names 

The circularizing of the names of 
women has not been as extensive as 
the circularizing of men’s names, yet 
the results, in the number of replies, 
has been found to be quite similar, 
although the amounts written have 
been less. 

3,515 women have been circularized. 

794 replies have been received. 

54 applications have been written. 

The volume of these applications has 
been $115,100. 

The average application has been for 
$2,150. 

The average lead value in volume 
$144, 

The average premium lead value 


and the cost to the agent has been 66 
cents. 

From these figures it would appear 
that circularizing the names of women 
does not bring the profits which might 
be secured through circularizing men, 
but as the number circularized has been 
80 small no deductions may be drawn 
With certainty. 

We believe that with equally careful 
Selection of names the results will very 
hearly parallel each other. 

Much of the business written since 
August 1 a year ago has been on a 
semi-annual and quarterly basis and a 
‘onsiderable volume written during the 
Past ninety days had not been reported 
Paid for in time to be included in this 
analysis, but of the $3,179,840 of busi- 
Ness issued on Prospect Bureau leads 
$1,769,840 had been paid for at the time 
these figures were compiled and more 
than $24,000 in commissions had been 
Paid to agents on this business. 











HI difference between an autobiography and 
a biography is the difference between the 











living and the dead. Consider for a moment 
the obituaries in “Who’s Who” or the Con 
eressional Directory with those in the Bible. There is 
hardly as much in the whole Fifth Chapter of Genesis 
as there is in one lively sketch in either of the other 
two publications mentioned. Enos lived 905 years 
“and he died.” Canaan lived g10 years “and he died.’ 
Jared lived 962 years “and he died.” Methusaleah lived 
gog years “and he died.” And so on down the list. 
Stenographers were not on hand in those good old days. 
It was difficult to use a hammer and chisel. “He died,” 
“She died,” “They died,” was deemed sufficient, and it 
has been the funeral dirge sung down through the ages. 
What you do should get you your real inscription on 
the tombstone. Deeds alone should count. Up in 
Quebec there stands a shaft on the Plains of Abraham. 
Across its base is simply this: “Here lies Wolfe, 
Victorious.” A million pages of history could not tell 
as much. Miles away in Philadelphia, stamped into a 
common, broken brownstone slab are but two words: 
“Benjamin Franklin.” Amid the ruins of Rome they 
have found another piece of marble above a new grave 
with this upon it: “Marcellus—after him, no man.” 
The subject of death is cold-blooded, to be sure, but we 
all must die. None survive. Cities of the dead out 
number the cities of the living. What shall be above 
the graves in which we lie? Go through any cemetery 
and see the number of monuments with “a thoughtful 
and loving husband” thereon. Go through the same 
towns and hear the neighbors say: “Poor Mrs. Jones 
Mr. Jones left her nothing.” Earn the inscription on 
vour tombstone. Don’t let your departed ones say: 
“Oh, if every wife knew what every widow knows, 
every husband would be insured.” 


The Prudential 


[Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 





Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 








Massachusetts Mutual 
August 1 Statistics 


ASSETS MORE THAN $150,000,000 





Business in Force Totals $872,450,677, 
An Increase of $65,000,000 Over 
December 31, 1921 





President William W. McClench, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life gave the 
General Agents of that company the 
following information regarding its 
progress at their recent meeting at 
Springfield: 

On August 1, 1922, the premiums re- 
ceived during the first seven months 
of the year were nearly two millions 
in excess of those received during the 
same period of last year. 

The income from interest and rent 
showed an increase of over six hundred 
thousand dollars. 

The total income for the first seven 
months of the year, compared with that 
of the previous year, showed an in- 
crease of over three millions. 

Death claims were one million and 
sixty-one thousand dollars in excess of 
the amount for the same period last 
year. 

The dividends paid were $311,902 
greater than those paid last year, 
amounting to $3,124,776. 

We have paid to policyholders over 
$9,500,000, an increase of $1,900,000. 

The insurance paid for was $85,467,- 
172, an increase of $5,079,559. 

The insurance in force on August 1, 
1922, was $872,450,677, as compared 
with $817,054,519 on December 31 of the 
year previous, showing an increase of 
insurance in force of over $65,000,000. 
The mortality has risen a little, but not 
a disturbing amount, however. We had 
an exceptional mortality last year. The 
mortality so far this year is 5514, and 
we have no fears for the balance of this 
year. 

The ledger assets on the first of 
\ugust amounted to more than $150,- 
000,000, 


GETTING ON WRONG TRAIN 


How a Mutual Agent Switches a Pros- 
pect from a Fraternal 
Organization 


“In the course of my daily visits to 
prospective assureds I frequently come 
across certain cases that require an 
entirely different line of approach than 
the ordinary canvass for a life pros- 
pect,” said one of the well-known agents 
of the Mutual Life the other day. “This 
is when a man has taken out insurance 
in one of the fraternal organizations 
and I know that he is on the wrong 
track. In a case like this I have always 
found it advantageous to approach him 
in this manner: 

“Mr. Smith, if you should by chance 
get upon the wrong train in the subway, 
although you had already paid your 
fare, you would not continue to ride 
upon that train after you had discov- 
ered your mistake. You would prompt- 
ly get off that train and change to the 
right one, even if you had to pay an- 
other fare. This is plain common sense, 
isn’t it? Very well, then. Here you say 


+ that you have been in a fraternal or- 


ganization for over twenty years, are 
paying a higher rate of insurance every 
year, and when you reach the age of 
sixty-five you know that it will be prac- 
| tically prohibitive. You know that this 
; company’s rates are considerably lower, 
and when you reach the age of sixty-five 
vou will have something to show for 
what you had paid in.” 

“The member of a fraternal organiza- 
tion,” the agent said, “invariably ob- 
jects to giving up his benefit certificate 
to take out insurance in an old-line life 
company on the ground that he had paid 
so much money into it and he might just 
as well stick. But the argument about 
the subway train often induces him to 
change his mind.” 
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Fidelity Mutual 
Liberalizes Benefits 
NEW INCOME FOR LIFE CLAUSE 


Also New Disability Provision Added 
to Policy; Extends Age Period to 
65; Income Stressed 


The Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadel- 
phia, has come out with two new policy 
provisions extending further benefits to 
the insured, The new policy contracts, 
together with the new became 
effective October 1. An explanation of 
ihe new features, given by the company, 
follows: 


rates, 


New “Income for Life” 
The big point 
enable the 


in the new plan is to 
higher 
This is 
death 


agent to present a 
income at a lower premium. 
made possible by placing the 
benefits after maturity on in income 
pasis instead of a lump sum, Under 
the old plan, at the death of the insured 
after the retirement income began, the 
company guaranteed the difference be- 
tween the face amount and the sum of 
the income payments that had been 
made to the insured, this amount to be 
paid in a lump sum. Under the new 
plan, if the insured die after maturity 
and before the aggregate of income pay- 
ments equal the face of the policy the 
remaining unpaid instalments will be 
continued to the beneficiary. 
Recognizing that income to the _ in- 
sured is the first point of interest, we 
make it possible under the new plan to 
provide the desired income without buy- 
ing as large an amount of insurance as 
was required under the old plan. We 
believe, too, that we should stick to 
round figures in presenting the income. 
Therefore, the rates under the new plan 
will be published) only upon income 
units of $10 per month. Rates per 
$1,000 will no longer be used in connec- 
tion with the “Income for Life.” 

New Disability Provision 
The income benefit feature now cov- 
ers disability occurring up to age 65, 
instead of age 60 as heretofore. In 
order to make this possible and at the 
same time keep the rate within bounds 
the waiver of premium, if disability 
occur beyond age 65, is eliminated. 
However, on “Income for Life” maturi- 
lies at ages 50, 55, 60 and 65 the new 
lisability feature provides full coverage 
both as to the income benefit and the 
waiver of premium benefit. 
Another outstanding improvement is 
that under the new plan any disability 
income allowed before the maturity date 
of the policy, whether single or double 
lisability, will continue for life if dis- 
ability continues. Under the old plan 
the disability income ended at maturity. 
Under the new plan, so long as such 
lisability continues after the maturity 
late, both incomes would be payable. 


MacARTHUR AGAIN PRESIDENT 

Alfred MacArthur, of Chicago, has 
been elected for the third successive 
year president of the $100,000 club of 
the National Life Insurance Company 
of the United States of America. Mr. 
MacArthur specializes in the writing of 








large policies. His wit and pleasing 
versonality have gained for him, from 
the pen of one of Chicago’s poets, the 
litle of “the best conversationalist in 
llinois.”” Mr. MacArthur is also a pub- 
lisher, being president of the company 
Fo issues “Oak Leaves” and “The Aus- 
nite,” . 


: MASS. MUTUAL LEADERS 

lhe honor roll, giving the names of 
ill representatives of the Massachusetts 
Mutual who during the year ending May 
41, 1922, delivered $100,000 of new busi- 
hess, contained 328 names. Included in 
this list were the names of thirty-six 
Yomen representatives of the company. 
Seventy-nine of the names listed deliv- 
red 100% of the business issued on 
4pplications submitted by them. 








Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 








Disability. 


when the Endowment Matures. 


Provident Endowments protect against the Economic Loss caused 
by the Termination of an insured’s Producing Power through Death or 
Old Age. The new Disability Clause adds protection when the Produc- 
ing Power is terminated prematurely through Total and Permanent 


Endowments in the Provident mature on the average approximately 
at 65. Between 25 and 65 the expectation is that one person will be 
totally and permanently disabled for every six persons who will die. 

When the Disability is Total, 90 days’ continuance establishes pre- 
sumption of permanence. Without affecting other policy benefits pre- 
miums are Waived and a Disability Income commences which (the 
Disability remaining permanent) continues for life and does not cease 














Fourth and Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Agents in Charge Of 
Guardian Campaign 


FOR PRESIDENT HEYE’S MONTH 
Customary Procedure of Home Office 
Leadership is Waived to Allow 
Agents to Command 


The ageney force of The Guardian 
Life of America is conducting a unique 


campaign for business this month, 
October is President’s Tribute Month, 


in honor of the Guardian’s chief execu- 
tive, Carl Heye, who has just recently 
returned from a 
abroad. 


two months’ absence 


Instead of this drive for business be- 
ing conducted by the home office, it is 
being handled by members of the 
agency corps themselves. The instiga- 
tor and director of the campaign is 
Henry Kronsbein, of St. Louis, who was 
chosen president of the Guardian Lead- 
ers Club at the convention in Toronto 
in August. He, with the help of the 
first and second vice-presidents and the 
four regional vice-presidents of- the club, 
is putting the campaign across. 

The country has been divided into 
four districts, representing the territory 
of which the regional vice-presidents 
are in charge. Mr. Kronsbein is per- 
sonally offering praise to the vice-presi- 
dent whose territory makes the best 
showing, and other awards for the 
agency in each district which exceeds 


its quota by the largest percentage. In 
addition, he will make suitable awards 
to the three leading producers in each 
district. 

Guardian representatives are out to 
prove to the home office that they can 
run the details of a campaign, as well 
as produce the business. In the past, 
President’s Month has always been pro- 
ductive of a splendid volume of business 
and it is expected that the results of 
this year’s campaign will be well up to 
standard. 


ELKS FAVOR LIFE “MOVIES” 

Tentative plans are said to be under 
way by the Brotherhood of the Protec- 
tive Order of Elks to establish a course 
of instruction as to the value of life 
insurance in the public schools through- 
out the country through the medium 
of motion pictures some time next year. 
The fundamental idea is to take the 
children off the streets between the 
hours of three and five o'clock in the 
afternoon by giving them free “movies.” 
The pictures will be of an educational 
and historical nature as well as_ por- 
traying the benefits of the home and 
how it should be protected by insur- 
ance in case of unforeseen happenings 
such as death, accident, or fire. 


YELLOWSTONE OR BUST! 

The next meeting of the Leaders Club 
of the Guardian Life will be held in 
1924 in the Yellowstone Park, Wyoming. 
This announcement has been met with 
much approval in the agency ranks and 
signs are already forthcoming that com- 
petition for a place in the club will be 
keen. 

















Are You of General Agency Calibre? 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company offers you every- 
thing desirable for building up a profitable General Agency. 


Plenty of unoccupied territory. 


Plain, understandable policy contracts on the Guaranteed 
Low Cost plan, free from trouble-making frills. 


Liberal commissions, both first year and renewal. 


A Company with an enviable reputation for square deal- 
ing with policyholders and agents. 


For particulars write to 


The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


| Springfield, Illinois 








Union Central Is 
Issuing Sub-Standard 


ON ; OCTOBER 


BEGAN FIRST 





Specifications Have Been Issued And 
Received Enthusiastically By 
the Field Forces 


Central Life, 
begun 
sub-standard risks. 


The Union 
nati, has 


of Cincin- 
insurance to 
The volume of such 
business taken will be limited at pres- 
ent and the step will merely enable 
agents who have spent time and per- 
haps money on the development of 
cases, to salvage them and keep friends 
who might lost to the 
company. No sub-standard cases will 
be accepted brokers or from 
agents of other companies. 


issuing 


otherwise be 
from 


The specifications and rules given to 


the agency forces follow: 
1. Beginning October 1, 1922, the 
company will issue insurance to sub- 


standard risks. 

For the present at least the company 
desires to write sub-standard insurance 
only on certain classes of risks and in 
limited volume. Its purpose in entering 
the sub-standard field is to salvage for 
our Own agents, cases on which they 
have spent time and effort that are not 
acceptable on the standard basis; con- 
sequently sub-standard cases will not be 
accepted from brokers or from agents 
of other companies. 

2. Risks will be considered having 
impairments of certain specific classes 
in which it is estimated that the prob- 
able mortality will not exceed 175% 
of the Medico-Actuarial Table, 

3. In such cases the company will 
issue not more than $50,000, of which 
not more than $25,000 will be retained 
by the company, and the excess re- 
insured on the automatic basis. 

1. Sub-standard risks outside the 
above classes will be considered only 
for such amount as can be reinsured 
on the facultative basis, for the full 
umount issued, not in excess of $25,000. 

5. Sub-standard risks will not be con- 
sidered on the Term plan. 

6. Sub-standard risks more than 50 
years of age will not be considered un- 
less reinsurance for the full amount can 
be obtained. 


7. An extra premium based on a per- 


centage addition to the normal mor- 
tality corresponding to the expected 
extra mortality will be added to the 


tabular premium at the actual age. 

8. Risks in Class A, having an ex- 
pected mortality of 125% to 150% of 
the M. A. Table, will pay an extra pre- 
mium based on a mortality of 150%; 
risks in Class B, having an expected 
mortality of 150% to 175% of the M. A. 
Table will pay an extra premium based 
on a mortality of 175%; risks having 
a mortality of more than 175% of the 
M. A. Table will be accepted only if 
reinsurance can be obtained for the 
full amount. 





NEW PUBLIC LIFE HOME 

The Public Life of Chicago will move 
into its new and handsome home office 
building some day this week. The 
building has been erected at Washing- 
ton boulevard and Sheldon street. It is 
estimated that the total cost will ap- 
proximate $250,000. 


BROKERS! 
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How Lapse Hazard 
May Be Overcome 





METHOD OF J. ARTHUR DRAPER 


Keep Tabs on Addresses; Carry a 
Happy Help Assured 


Practice Real Economies 


Smile; 


J. Arthur Draper, agent at Syracuse, 
N. Y., for the Metropolitan Life, is the 
author of the following article published 


in “The Intelligencer” on what he con- 
siders good steps to prevent industrial 
policyholders from lapsing their poli 


cles 

It has been said that there is nothing 
new under the sun. The writer of the 
“Lapse Hazard” makes no claim = to 
originality, but aims to review several 
methods that have been practiced in the 
prevention of Industrial Lapse. Web- 
ter’s definition of a lapse is “termina 


tion or defeat of a right of interest 
through failure to comply with condi 
tions 


One day a certain manager was hand 
ed a lapse sheet containing one dollar's 
worth of busine The manager asked 


the agent “Have you a twenty-dollar 
bill?” and when the agent hesitated to 
reply, he added, “You might pin it to 
the lapse so that the company won't 
have to charze this to your account.” 
Should this be made a universal rule, 
it would forcibly bring home to agents 
the H.C. of I.., namely “High Cost ot 


Lapsing.” 

There may be said to be three phases 
of the lapse problem prevention, sav 
ing, reviving rhe most effective work 
perhaps can be done in prevention. One 


of the most important things when a 
lapse is threatened, is to find out the 
CuuUse the real reason, 


an agent collects at a 
the day, so that he is 
expected just at such a time. Those 
who fail in this regard must blame 
themselves if their lapse ratio is high. 

The model agent, in the writer's opin 
ion, is One who calls regularly and 
enters homes with a pleasant smile and 
word of greeting His manner is busi 
nesslike. He has ne time for visiting. 
He points out in a tactful way the ad 
vantages of advance payments, by citing 
instances of loss of insurance through 
lapsing by people on vacation, tem 
porarily out of work, moved away when 
account was in arrears, sick, ete. An 
agent who would overcome chronic ar 
rear cases needs tact, perseverance and 
cleverness After securing a promise 
a certain extra amount until the 
uccount is paid to date, he should ap 
proach people in an attitude of expec 
tlancy and assurance that they will 
make good their pledge. These families 
are encouraged when an agent shows 
his approval of their efforts in catching 
up, even though he says no more than 
“Thank you,” and, as the moving pic 
ture director puts il, “registers appre 
ciation.” 

\ certain 


| assume that 
regular hour © 


to pay 


removals 
knowledge. 


percentage of 
occur without the agent’s 

Sometimes the new address cannot 
readily be obtained. A change of ad- 
dress card mailed to the old address to 
be forwarded may secure the new ad- 
dress. Or, if the people have a tele 
phone, the new home number may be 
ecured from the Central Office. In the 
children at school, this is an- 
other source of information. So also is 


case of 


the trucking compeny which did the 
moving Some agents note in their 
route book what is called a reference 


address for each family, the reference 
being some one likely to know the new 
address in the event of removal. 

It is the practice of some agents to 
suggest to families the advisability of 
being consulted before they make any 
changes in their insurance. This gives 
an agent an opportunity to be of service 
to his people in explaining the loss in 


olved to them when a policy is dis- 
continued Various things may occur 
cause people to drop a policy. A 
an of another company may try 

to replace present insurance. That case 
Will be saved if the agent is consulted 


before the contemplated change is 
made, If he has secured the confidence 
of the family, quite likely the details of 
his competitor's proposition will be 
given to him, and he can either equal it 
or offer something better. Possibly the 
present policy may be retained and an- 
other added to accomplish the desired 
result. Some friend may have told a 
policyholder of a new contract she or 
whe has heard of. The result is, the 
policy may be offered for cancelation. 
When this happens and any apparent 
difference is explained, the policy is 
more than likely to be retained. 

Reduction in wages may cause fam- 
ilies to use the pruning knife in their 
budget to effect economies. They may 
think about cutting out some insurance. 
It is then up to the agent to show that 
uny supposed saving of this kind is no 
real economy. Insurance being a pro 
vision for a time of need, it follows that 
cutting insurance down would be simply 
passing the burden on to later years. 
The very purpose of insurance is’ to 
effect a compulsory saving for the time 
of death and to provide cash for the 
luter years of life. 

A plan some agents have found help 
ful when people think of lapsing, is to 
ask them to show the policy and then 
proceed to re-sell it--that is to say, to 
remind the holder of the policy’s im 
portant points protection, nursing ser- 
vice, maturity and mortuary dividends, 
percentage allowed for payment at the 
office, ete. The mention of these ben 
efits surprise people who may be in- 
clined to think more about the premium 
than of the benefits provided for them. 

When the plan of insurance is not just 
what the insured desires, sometimes it 
may be changed by a contract of more 
recent issue. As a last resort, the pre- 
mium may be reduced to a smaller one. 
The argument of the third year paid-up 
vulue is often effective in saving newer 
policy paid on less than that time. 

Finally, lapses which cannot be saved 
after every eifort on the part of the 
ugent, may be turned over to some 
brother agent or assistant manager who 
may succeed in his own effective way 
to keep the business in force. 

The writer believes that only a very 
small number of people give the exact 
reason, When asked why they are laps- 
ing their policy. Hence the one thing 
most essential in every case is to find 
out the real cause for lapsing. When 
this is known, the means to prevent it 
will usually be found. 


CARNEGIE’S FOURTH YEAR 
Students Represent Seventeen Compan- 
ies and Fourteen States; Charles 
J. Rockweii Director 
The School of Life Insurance Sales 
manship of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology at Pittsburgh, Pa., opened its fall 
term October 2. The students enrolled 
represent seventeen life insurance com- 
panies and eighteen states, coming from 
points as far distant as Utah, Rhode 

Island, Canada and North Carolina. 
The school is under the direction of 
Charles J. Rockwell, who is also in 
charge of the courses in Practical Sales- 
manship and Functions of Life Insur- 
ance, in both of which he is well known 


——, 





sentative men in 


insurance lines. 


The Mutual 





DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE 


Mutual Benefit agents are quite generally repre- 
their communities. 
who have been drawn to the Company because of its 
traditions and ideals. The Company recognizes that 
while they are agents, they also view their business in 
a professional light. The Company through its educa- 
tional methods affords every opportunity to its repre- 
sentatives to so fit themselves that they may be com 
petent to give sound advice to their clients along life 


Insurance Company 


Organized 1845 
Newark, New Jersey 


— 


They are men 


Benefit Life 








J. G. Rogers to Design 
New Aetna Life Home 


ON TRACT OF SIXTEEN ACRES 
Noted Architect Made Famous’ By 
Work on Harkness Memorial at 
New HIfaven; Aetna Fortunate 
Rogers, the noted 
the Harkness 
Quadrangle at Yale 
sity, has been engaged to plan the new 
home office building of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated Companies, according to 


James Gamble 


architect who designed 


Memorial Univer 


an announcement made October 4, by 
President Morgan G. Bulkeley. This 
as an author and lecturer. For the 


teaching of these subjects, his long con- 
nection with the school, as well as years 
of successful experience in both field 
work and the training and developing 
ol salesmen, peculiarly qualify him. 

Dr. Edward K. Strong, Jr., who has 
been associated with the school since 
its organization, teaches the psychology 
of salesmanship, upon which subject he 
is a nationally recognized authority. 

Mr. Curtis <A. Hollingsworth, who 
conducts the course in the Principles 
and Practices of Life Insurance, cover- 
ing policy structure, analysis and uses, 
general company and agency practices, 
and the science of insurance, is a grad- 
uate of this school. He has had a broad 
and successful experience in all phases 
ot field work both as salesman and 
agency manager, which enables him to 
present his subjecc in a manner both 
interesting and useful to the students 
in their field practice. 











ACACIA MUTUAL 


A FEW 








STUDY THESE FIGURES 


From the MOST SUCCESSFUL YEAR of 
LIFE 


New Insurance Issued..... Savscainiste Khia Sloan secccccccce $42,448,000.00 
Gain in Insurance in Force................. coceceesece OU LEETOULU0 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1921............ .....-$101,222,295.00 
Membership December 31, 1921..............,... eeiarre 55,148 
Pe ee Perce narete tena eine .-. $4,613,494.57 
RECON ATTN WU os 5.555 5 0 ols a Sw ining we SNe aD Oa wio ne $1,518,954.00 
Increase in Reserve...... Eee tatstatacarete eranete aaeiaie BiWiaieue selene $1,282,156.00 
SCOEREO AN URBUIG 5 66.3.6 o:sleg codes store ewbeseatsase $225,575.00 
Paid to Beneficiaries Since Organization..... scananengsen blair $2,363,465.00 


ADDITIONAL FIELD MEN NEEDED 
A RARE OPPORTUNITY—FOR MASONS ONLY 


Send Inquiry to 


WILLIAM MONTGOMERY, PRESIDENT 


Homer Building, Washington, D. C. 


ASSOCIATION 














distinguished architect has not hither 
to been represented in the city of Hart 
ford by any of his work. 


As the designer of the Harkness 
memorial in New Haven, Mr. Rogers is 
known from coast to coast. This archi 
tectural masterpiece has been called bj 
some the most beautiful building iy 
America. Mr. Rogers’ services are sur 
to lend distinction of the highest orde: 
to any architectural work that he unde 
takes and the Aetna Life is assurel 
of a new home office building that wil 
stand out pre-eminently in a city noted 
for its many fine insurance buildings. 

The site for the new offices has 4 
ready been selected and the setting j 
all that could be desired for an impres 
sive building adapted to the growine 
needs of the Aetna Life, the <Aetni 
Casualty and Surety Company and thi 
Automobile [Insurance Company. — Lo 
cated on Farmington Avenue somewhat 


to the west of the present business 
center of Hartford, the new pbuilding 
will be almost in the exact territorial 


center of the city within easy walking 
distance of the railroad station and the 
leading hotels. 

The plot is a spacious one giving the 
architect an unusual opportunity to de 
velop a notable architectural work 
There are sixteen acres in the tract 
which has a frontage of 760 feet ol 
Farmington avenue and 1,000 feet on 
Sigourney street. Many fine old trees 
adorn the site. 

In selecting Mr. Rogers to design it 
new home offices, the Aetna Life be 
acquired the services of one of th 
country’s foremost architects. Amolé 
the better known public — buildings 
which he has planned are: the po 
office and federal building in Chicago 
the courthouse at Memphis, Tenn.; thi 
Yale Club, New York City; buildings 
at the University of Chicago; the neW 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
City; and the Harkness Quadrangle and 
other buildings at Yale University. He 
has also designed many private resi 
dences., 

Mr. Rogers was born in Kentucky it 
1867. He was graduated from Yale Unk 
versity with the class of 1889. He thet 
went to Paris and prepared for al 
architectural career in the Kcole des 
Beaux Arts. For his work in archite¢ 
tural drawing and mechanical engineer 
ing, he received a diploma from the 
French Government, 

On his return to the United States 
Mr. Rogers began active practice ™ 


Chicago and five years later moved 
New York where he made a reputatio! 
by his series of noteworthy contribl: 
tions to the architectural art of the day: 
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Southwestern Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office, DALLAS, TEXAS 
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How Life Insurance 
Protects Business 


ENDORSEMENT BY BANKERS 


Insuring Members of Business Firms 
Whereby Premiums Are Paid 
Out of Earnings 


“The need for life insurance tor the 
protection of 2 business is just as real 
us the need for fire insurance,” said an 
executive of a prominent life Company 
the other day. “You very seldom hear 
of a business firm going into bankruptcy 
due to a loss caused by fire, for the 
simple reason that this entire loss, or a 
pert of it, is carried by some fire insur- 
ance company which furnishes protec- 
tion against it. The need for insuring 
the lives of members of business firms, 
which are an asset to them, then, is as 
necessary as insuring its place of busi- 
ness against loss by fire.” 

The necessity of life insurance as 
applied to business purposes has re 
ceived the hearty endorsement of such 
bankers as John R. Mitchell, president 
of the Capital National Bank of St. 
Paul; David R. Forgan, president of the 
First National bank of Chicago; H. P. 
Hilliard, president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, and G. C. Van 
Tuyl, president of the Metropolitan 
Trust Company of New York City. In 
speaking about it John K. Ottley, cash- 
ier of the Fourth National Bank of At 
lanta, said ‘Life insurance in a great 
many cases is just as essential as fire 
insurance. There are very many in- 
stances of an individual partnership 
which should carry life insurance on 
the several members of the firm.” 

Mutual Benefit’s Campaign 

The Mutual Benefit Life of Newark 
is making a vigorous campaign toward 
educating the members of business 
firms to the value of business insurance. 
Among its other literature on the sub- 
ject it recently issued a booklet en- 
titled “Protection For Your Business.” 
This says in part, “Business insurance 
is life insurance applied to the needs of 
a corporation or partnership. Capital 
without brains will not bring success. 
At the head of every successful busi 
ness there is a man or there are men 
whose brains have made and are mak 
ing that business what it is. Their abil- 
ity is equal in valne to the company’s 
capital. Business success is the result 
of the proper combination of capital and 
brains. The Jives oi such men, are an 
asset to the company and as. such 
should be adequately insured. 

“Partners in business should realize 
that life insurance for the benefit of the 
firm, on each of their lives, is a wise 
and reasonable precaution. Time and 
again the interests of large business 
houses have suffered severely because 
of the death of a partner. One partner 
may possess the technical knowledge 
upon which the success of a firm de- 
pends, while the credit which is enjoyed 
und which is so necessary, may be ex- 
tended to the firm because of the finan- 
cial standing of another partner. The 
death of eithet would seriously cripple 
the business ordinarily; but this would 
be avoided, if the deceased partner left 
an adequate amount of life insurance 
payable to the firm. The surviving 
partners’ share of this money could be 
used by them to purchase the interest 
of the deceased partner. These addi- 
tional funds, too, would insure the credit 
heeded for the further conduct of the 
business.” 

Under the Mutual’s plan individual 
policies on the lives of members of busi- 


ness firms are issued at the usual rates. 
The premiums are paid out of the earn- 
ings of the firm just as fire insurance 
nremiums are paid and the cash values 
are carried as assets. The premiums 
each year are reduced by annual divi- 
dends. No complications, such as are 
likely to arise under so-called “joint- 
life’ policies, can arise in the event of 
the dissolution of the partnership, from 
the desire of one member to retire from 
business, or any similar circumstances, 
for, in case the need for insurance ends, 
or the partnership relation is termi- 
nuted, the cash values of the policies 
sre easily accounted for and the policies 


wiransferred to the insured individually. 


SURPRISE DINNER TO M. T. FORD 


Agency Force Honor His Sixtieth Birth- 
day and Write $2,070,000 
New Business 

On Thursday, September 28, the 
members of the Martin T. Ford Agency 
ef the Equitable Life gave a surprise 
dinner at Lorber’s Restaurant, 39th 
street and Broadway, to Mr. Ford in 
honor of his sixtieth birthday. During 
the month the agents held a drive for 


rew business and applications were 
tendered at the dinner to Mr. Ford 
amounting to $2,070,000 of business 


written during September by his agency. 

The attendance totaled eighty-two 
individuals which comprised the entire 
‘eoncy force and also included several 
Indies, whose husbands are associated 
with Mr. Ford. The dinner was planned 
without his prior knowledge and he was 
hrought into the large dining room 
decorated in his honor entirely unaware 
of the situation, 

After dinner several speeches were 
delivered by those who desired to ex 
press their gratitude for the wonderful 
service afforded them by Mr. Ford. 
Leon Gilbert Simon acted as toastmas- 
ter for the occasion. Mr. Ford's re- 


sponse to his introductory remarks 
brought forth loud applause. Among 
the speakers who contributed were 


Joseph Abrahams, Douglas Y. MecClel- 
lan. Henry M. Mayper. Louis Salomon, 
(. L. Griffin, Harry Cohen, Aaron Licht- 
hlau, Sig. A. Leers, Joseph Tichy, Jacob 
I.. Wallach, George Maran, Alexander 
Kehaya, David Fichman, M. H. Mally. 
Miss Leonora Buxbaum, Mrs. Joseph 
Abrahams and Mrs. Henry M. Mayper. 

Many of the speakers mentioned their 
Jong and continuous service with Mr. 
Ford. The speech of Charles L. Griffin 
was especially noteworthy and was the 
subject of much desirable comment dur- 
ing the evening. D. Y. McClellan, who 
has been with Mr. Ford for a greater 
length of time than any of his other 
agents, spoke at length as to his pleas- 
ant and long association with Mr. Ford. 

In his address to the agency, Mr. Ford 
paid a great tribute to Miss Leonora 
Buxbaum, whom he said was to a great 
extent an appreciable factor in the 
agency success, 


STRONG COMMITTEE 

Headed by Wallace M. Reid, one of 
the founders and former president of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
Vania, an exceptionally strong commit- 
tee is at work in Pittsburgh to make 
“Federation Week” a success in the 
“Smoky City.” Besides Mr. Reid, the 
committee consists of the following 
prominent Pittsburgh insurance men: 
James C. Murray, James W. Henry, 
Oliver C. Hurst, Harry C. Fry, Jr., W. 
M. Furry, M. S. Riviere, W. S. Diggs, 
Frank S. Kauffman, George E. Mohler, 
W. N. Flanigan and James G. Jenkins. 


to develop and hold their business. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
W. D. WYMAN, President 


This Company hag always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 


Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 


WINFIELD S. WELD, Supt. of Agencies 











Insurance Proceeds 
Of Frick Estate 


EXECUTORS FILE A CLAIM 
Say Money Was Erroneously and 
Unlawfully Collected By Internal 
Revenue Office 


(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 10.—Insurance 
men generally are watching with inter- 
est the outcome of the bill of claim filed 
with the United States District Court, 
in which it is claimed by the executors 
of the will of the late Henry C. Frick, 
that C. G. Lewellyn, former Collector of 
Internal Revenue, erroneously and un- 
lawfully collected $108,657.28 on life in- 
surance proceeds from the estate of 
Frick. The executors, Mrs. Adelaide C. 
Frick, Helen ©. Frick, Childs Frick, 
widow and children of the steel mag- 
nite, and H. C. McEldowney and Wil- 
liam W. Smith, have entered suit to 
recover that amount. 

It is set forth that Mr. Frick died 
December 2, 1919, while a resident of 
this city and that December 2, 1920, the 
executors made a return for Federal 
estate tax. Listed as assets of the es- 
txte was the excess over $40,000 of the 
total amount received by beneficiaries 
other than the executors of eleven life 
insurance policies. 

The total amount received by the 
beneficiaries was $474,629.52, making 
the total amount of insurance payable 
to beneficiaries other than the execu- 
tors in the excess of $40,000, or $4384,- 
629.52. On this amount the former 
collector erroneously, it is alleged, 
levied against the estate a tax of $108,- 
657.38. 


The statement avers that the life in- 


surance policies were taken out by Mr. 
Frick in his own life and made payable 
to the respective individual beneficiaries 
and were not part of the estate or prop- 
erty which Mr. Frick left at the time 
of his death and were not liable to the 
payments of his debts or distributable 
as part of his estate. The beneficiaries 
have received the proceeds of the poli- 
cies by reason of their ownership 
thereof and not by virtue of any suc- 
cession, inheritance or transfer laws of 
the state of Pennsylvania. 
Peete! 


TEAM-WORK 
The difference between a_ pile of 
bricks and the wail of a house is the 
difference between confusion and or- 
ganization. The pile of bricks is a mass 
of cross purposes and disjointed possi 
bilities; the wall is a solid, cohesive, 
powerful entity built out of the same 
bricks that now have been trained to 
team-work, 

A mob of men differs from an army 
in one vital particular: the army un- 
derstands team-work; the mob _ is 
scatter-brained, driven hither and 
thither by contrary ideas. For mobs 
are merely multiplied ignorance, while 
the army is a trained intelligence, mas- 
ter of itself and confident in its power. 

An agency force may be like a mob, 
divided by antagonistic aims and ham- 
pered by irresolution, and therefore em- 
burrassed by depressing indecision. But 
an agency force that understands and 
cultivates team-work is, like an army, 
stronger than the sum of its units. The 
things that count are the things that 
you cannot count. Tenacity of purpose, 
unity of plan, sustained and compelling 
interest—these are the marks of loyal 
men. And without them there is no real 
wccomplishment.—The New England 
Pilot. 





vision which 


sumed to be permanent. 











N ew Disability Clause 


Two years ago this Company devised a Disability pro- 
as far in advance of any that had been previ- 
ously contained in a life insurance policy. We now announce 
a new Disability provision. Its features are: 
Immediate beginning of a lifelong monthly income. 
When total and permanent disability has lasted five 
years, the monthly payment will thereafter be increased 50%. 
When total and permanent disability has lasted ten 
years, the original monthly payment will be increased 100%. 
Total disability that has lasted three months will be as- 


Waiver of premium, of course, together with full annual 
dividends and a full annual increase in cash surrender value. 

As age increases, and the family income dwindles 
through diminishing resources, the disability income in- 
creases to meet the increased need of income. 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company | 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street, New York 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 





| Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











President J. C. Maginnis of 
Shadows the Eureka Life of Baltimore 

Or is urging his field men on to 
Sunshine new records this year, with 

the following good advice: 

Into every life comes sunshine and 
shadows—enters good and evil. 

Everybody is more or less influenced 
by each new acquaintance, and to a 
degree by any person coming within 
range of observation 

If one could live in complete solitude, 
there would be less smiling sunshine 
but decidedly less sorrowing shadows, 

Since social, business, political and 
religious intercourse constitute one’s 
existence, one Must necessarily give 
and take whatever influence, good or 
bad, that blights or blesses each per- 
sonal contact. 

Many persons unconsciously give bad 
examples, through words or actions, 
that leave a malignant wound which 
eventually destroys completely a once 
splendid character. Again, one often 
unintentionally intimates, says or does 
something which brings success and 
happiness into being, where formerly 
there existed gloom and pessimism. If, 
therefore, our character is consciously 
or subconsciously responsible for the 
impressions made upon others, is it not 
imperative that we exercise caution in 
our expressions and our demeanor? 

In our daily occupations we see much 

too mucho! life’s shadows, and we 
grieve for those in trouble; but do we 
think seriously of how much despon- 
dency, dissatisfaction and disillusion- 
ment could be eliminated if we would 
remember our responsibility to others, 
and 

Talk success -not failure? 

Be active-—not indolent? 

Radiate gladness—-conceal trouble? 

Keep our heads cool and our hearts 
warm? 

Kill idleness before it “murders” us 
and adds to gloom? 

Smile if it hurts 
soon get used to it? 

Never “back-fire’”—as it lessens our 
power? 

Never fall; but if we do, get up 
quickly? ; 

Look up, push up, pull up and keep 
up? 

Do what we must do, with speed and 
good grace? 

If we are not happy, pretend we are 
and soon we and ali we meet will be 
happy. 

Hence, no challenging finger would 
point with scorn in our direction, charg 
ing undue spreading of shadows, but 
rather a whole host of applauding hands 
acclaim us an inspiration among men 
conquerors of infinite courage-—para- 
gons of success—because we “inocu- 
lated” all with good, with sunshine, with 
optimism and with success. 

* * *& 
A Twenty Payment 

A Question Life policy reaches 
of Surrendering the end of the dis- 

Policies tribution period, and 
the dividend looks 

good to the policyholder. It is so tempt- 
ing that he begins te desire to possess 
a larger sum, and he asks as to what is 
the utmost he can draw from the policy. 
Its cash value is named to him. For- 
getting his family and their still present 
need of protection, and blind to what of 
protection to himseif the coming years 
may bring, he demands the cash value, 
surrenders his policy-—a fully paid piece 
of splendid life insurance property. And 
what follows—shortly? He gets it into 
his head, or it is put into his head, that. 
after all, he ought to have some life 
insurance. The apptication,:to this or 
ome other company, is signed. Per- 
haps he passes the medical examina- 
tion.» If he does, he begins anew to 


knowing we will 


build wp his house of protection, at a 
high premium rate. Perhaps, as often 
happens, he does not pass. What then? 
Time passes, he may lose the proceeds 
of his fine dividend, and of his foolish 
cash surrender, and by and by he dies 
and his widow is left penniless—or if he 
lives until old age, he himself will be 
the sufferer, as well as his wife. There 
is no more reason for surrendering a 
life-plan distribution policy than there 
is for the surrender of an annual divi- 
dend policy, whether in the Mutual Life 
or any other company. And a represen- 
tative of this company who with full 
integrity would serve a_ policyholder, 
will do his utmost to prevent such a 
surrender as we have described—never 
will he advise or urge the giving up. 








| William H. Taft Says 

















“You men of the New York Life are 
engaged in a great work. Insurance 
as a part of the business of the country 
has increased in importance by leaps 
and bounds. Fire insurance, by which 
the losses that come to individuals are 
spread over the community, and, in a 
sense are shared in a little by all, of 
course is a means of escaping burden- 
some losses for one person, that has 
proved its usefulness by our actual ex- 
perience; but life insurance goes fur- 
ther than that. It makes provision for 
those who are left, and who would be 
without means of support. * * * It stim- 
ulates an obligation that a man ought 
to feel at the prospect of a serious loss 
if he does not rise to that obligation on 
the dot. You are the missionaries. You 
have to deal with people. You have to 
paint the advantages of saving. Make 
a man feel that it is easy, as he looks 
forward to cutting down his expendi- 
tures for the purpose of making either 
himself, or those who are to come after 
him, comfortable. There is not any- 
thing that you tell him that he ought 
not to respond to. Now that is a great 
comfort in carrying on your profession 

you don’t have to defend yourselves 
for implanting in his mind some motives 
that ought to be there.” 


This talk made at Murrav Hill convention 
f New York Life’s $200,000 Club. 





IN MILLIONAIRE CLASS 
Henry Clay Walburn, agent of the 
Bankers Life Company at Huntington, 
W. Va., is the first Bankers Life sales- 
man to hit the million dollar mark for 
1922. One of Mr. Walburn’s ambitions 
has been to lead the field force of the 
Bankers Life for 1922 and with more 
than a million to his credit, with three 

months to go, he looms a winner, 





American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Eeteblished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 





August Life Sales 
12 P. C. Ahead of 1921 


REVIEW BY RESEARCH BUREAU 


Middle Atlantic States in Lead; All 
States Except Four Surpassed 
Production of Last Year 





The Middle Atlantic or industrial 
states continue to be the most active 
in life insurance sales according to an 
analysis of August business recently 
made by the Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau. However, all the states 
except enjoyed sales for the 
month roughly equalling or even sur- 
passing those of last year. These four 
are Louisiana, South Carolina, Montana 
and Idaho. 


four, 


When the states are grouped by dis- 
tricts, it is seen that the Western or 
mountain district is the only one which 
did less business in August this year 
then last. This district has shown 
steady gains, however, month after 
month, beginning at an exceedingly low 
level last winter. Following a_ very 
successful July, it has now experienced 
a month of some reaction. The Middle 
Atlantic States head the list, according 
to this scheme of grouping, with a gain 
of twenty-four per cent over last 


August. The others rank as follows: 
Pacific States ........ 121 
CONNER ost ee senses 111 
New England ........ 110 
West Central ........ 105 
SICMMUMNIONAL Si0- dscPa oes 6 104 
Southwestern ........ 102 
WORURTR 254 1 ocd.cesan 94 


As in June and July, Rhode Island led 
the states of New England with an in- 
crease of twenty-five per cent over last 
August. Massachusetts also enjoyed a 
prosperous montn with a gain of twelve 

















New Insurance Paid-for, 1921 
Gain in Insurance-in-Force~ - 
Total Insurance-in-Force’ - 


New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 





$82,072,020 
48,641,846 
- 609,415,082 





New England Agents Write Persistent Business 

















per cent. Vermont, however, still falls 
short, as in each month since May, 
of 1921 sales and is the only state in 
this group which is behind 1921 in total 
business for the year to date. 


New York and Pennsylvania have 
been running close together in sales 
but in August the Empire State forged 
ahead with an index figure of 129 
against the Pennsylvania figure, 113. 
New Jersey enjoyed a good volume of 
business and for the year to date leads 
the Middle Atlantic States, Following 
a phenomenal business in July, West 
Virginia registered 123 in August. 
Every state in this section gained at 
least ten per cent over last August. 

Kentucky led the southern states and 
also headed the Union with a gain of 
thirty-nine per cent. Mississippi which 
has been somewhat erratic, made a good 
record in August. For the year to date 
Virginia is the most depressed but 
August business resembles july in prac- 
tically equalling the 1921 volume. 
Louisiana suffered a poor month. 

Sales activities in Ohio during August 
were slower than those of Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana and Wisconsin, and 
showed a slight falling off from recent 
months. The central states west of the 
Mississippi are gradually improving. 
Nebraska alone (as last month) stands 
above the 100 line in sales for the year 
to date, but this state experienced a 
very ordinary month’s” business’ in 
August. The Dakotas which have been 
far behind last year’s record are now 
in “fair” condition. Kansas which did 
poorly in July, achieved an increase of 
26 per cent for August. Minnesota, for 
the first time in 1922, did a_ better 
month’s business than in 1921. 

Oklahoma, which was very tardy dur- 
ing spring, did not make as favorah.e 
a showing in August as in July but is 
gradually approaching last year’s cumu- 
lative standing. Texas was successful 
in life insurance sales for the month 
beating last year’s record by eight per 
cent. Montana and Idaho continue to 
run about twenty-five per cent behind 
1921 business, and Montana made the 
lowest record (compared with August, 
1921) of any state. Wyoming improves 
rapidly and is now only ten per cent 
behind the cumulative for 1921. Cali- 
fornia consistently maintains her high 
record. Business for the year is one- 
third ahead of last year and August 
almost kept up with this tremendous 
rate of growth. Oregon lags consider- 
ably behind both California and Wash- 
ington. 

For the United States, as a whole, 
life insurance sales were twelve per 
cent above the business of the same 
month of 1921. The year to date has 
attained a gain of about three and one- 
half per cent over 1921 to the corre- 
sponding date. It must be borne in 
mind, however, that the summer 


months of 1921 were not generally con- 
sidered “satisfactory” in sales, and a 
percentage of one hundred during this 
summer should be interpreted in the 
light of events last year. 
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General Agency Has 
Its Own Building 


COLONIAL EDIFICE AT CAMDEN 


For the Provident Life & Trust; Gen- 
eral Agent Paret Rapidly Devel- 
oping Business There 


One of the finest office buildings in 
the city of Camden will become the 
permanent headquarters of the New Jer- 
sey agency of the Provident Life and 
Trust Company. Lcuis Paret, general 
agent for the company in the state, who 
now occupies offices on the first, second 
and third floors of 511 Market street, 
finding it necessary to acquire more 
commodious facilities to keep pace with 
the steadily growing business, pur- 
chased the three-story brick mansion, 
of Colonial type, situated on the north- 
east corner of Cooper and Fifth streets, 
and has awarded contracts for remod- 
elling and modernizing the structure. 

It is expected that the improvements 
will be completed and the premises 
newly equipped and ready for occu- 
pancy in the latter part of November. 
The agency business will be consoli- 
dated on the first and second floors of 
the new and elegantly appointed quar- 
ters. The first floor is being arranged 
as a large reception hall and spacious 
offices for the transaction of agency 
business and the second floor for the 
use of the executive department and the 
field force. The remaining portion of 
the building will be converted into up- 
to-date business offices. The acquisition 
of the model, permanent agency home 
will be accompanied by a housewarm- 
ing and celebration in which will par- 
ticipate the entire New Jersey staff, the 
company’s South Jersey policyholders, 
the office employes and the insurance 
fraternity generally. 

During the past nine months over 
three and a half millions of new busi- 
ness have been placed on the books of 
the New Jersey agency, being a 10% 
increase over the production during the 
corresponding portion of 1921, and in 
the period there was a 20% enlargement 
of the agency force. 


NEW LIFE COMPANY AT TORONTO 
Empire Life Being Organized With 
Langstaff and Peace As Lead- 
ing Officials 





The Empire Life is a new company 
that is being organized in Toronto by 
M. P. Langstaff and W. B. Peace, two 
well known insurance men of Canada. 
It will have a capital of $1,000,000, of 
which 10% is to be paid in with a 25% 
stock premium. Its head office will be 
at Toronto and the company is to be 
licensed by the Ontario department. 

Mr. Langstaff was formerly actuary 

of the Dominion Life at Waterloo and 
later was secretary of the Ontario 
Equitable. He then entered the agency 
field and ultimately became Toronto dis- 
trict manager of the Crown Life, with 
which he had a record of writing $1,250,- 
900 a year. Mr. Peace has always been 
in the agency department and has a 
reputation of being a consistent large 
producer, 
The new company will chiefly engage 
In non-profit insurance, but will also 
Issue participating insurance, as the 
organizers believe that business is sold 
by the agent and not by the plan. It is 
understood to have good agency support 
throughout the Dominion. 





NEW NORFOLK AGENCY 
Authorized to conduct a general in- 
surance agency, the firm of Cushner & 
sethea, Inc., of Norfolk, Va., was grant- 
ed a charter last week with Morton 
Cushner listed as president and E. Be- 
thea as secretary. Roderick Bethea was 
also listed as an incorporator. Maxi- 

mum capital was fixed at $25,000, 


“Collateral Bonds” 
Rapped By W. H. Hunt 


USED BY STOCK PROMOTERS 


Steal Ideas of Scientific Salesmanship 
Used By Up-to-date Insurance 
Concerns 


At the recent convention of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, William IT. Hunt, 
president of the Cleveland Life, discussed 
“collateral trust bonds,” which are being 
advertised widely by stock selling pro- 
moters, and told how they affected the 
business of life insurance and banks, 
Tle said: 

A comparatively new and dangerous 
device has been found to separate the 
public from its savings and to hinder 
the life insurance company and legiti- 
mate banking in the larger service they 
might otherwise render for community 
welfare. I refer to loaded “collateral 
trust” bonds sold by concerns and indi- 
viduals whose known record identifies 
them with stock-selling schemes that 
have cost chiefly the small investor hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 

Scientific salesmanship had its begin- 
ning in the field of life insurance. There 
can be no objection when banks and 
trust companies and reputable invest- 
ment houses employ arguments used in 
the sale of life insurance, in order to 
encourage thrift and savings. This 
stimulates business and adds to the 
general prosperity. But the perversion 
of the principles of life insurance sales- 
manship to the exploitation of over- 
loaded bonds and stock-selling schemes 
is fraught with grave danger. 

A former vice-president of one of the 
large life insurance companies of New 
York City, a man skilled in the art of 
life insurance salesmanship, has become 
an active official of an ambitious “col- 
lateral trust” bond or mortgage concern 
which is selling its wares to small pur- 
chasers in almost every state of the 
Union. He asserts that he was at- 
tracted to this organization because “it 
was employing the principles of life 
insurance salesmanship,” and, mark 
you, in the sale of its bonds and stocks 
on the installment plan. The public is 
encouraged to believe that this com- 
pany’s capital stock and surplus ope- 
rates to protect the purchaser of its 
bonds and stocks quite as does the legal 
reserve in life insurance. And yet, its 
present guaranteed obligations are 
many times in excess of its entire re- 
sources. One similar concern has guar- 
anteed 35 times more “collateral trust” 
bonds than its entire capital and sur- 
plus, and another more than 200 times 
its capital and surplus. 

The ways of these concerns are 
shadowy and mysterious. Their opera- 
tions defy the traditions of sound 
finance. The light does not penetrate 
their so-called “trusts.” Hence, repre- 
sentations made of what not security 
are of doubtful value and the public is 
asked to place confidence in their ob- 
scure “collateral trusts” for varying 
periods as long as 20 and more years. 

Schools of instruction are maintained 
by these organizations. Life insurance 
selling methods are taught. The sales- 
men thus equipped proceed to sell load- 
ed “collateral trust” bonds and stocks 
on the installment plan, characterizing 
their “system” as an endowment plan, 
or using other terms appropriate to the 
business of life insurance. They talk 
fireside, make the heart appeal, protec- 
tion of loved ones, provision against old 
age, thrift and savings, ete. 

The prospect thus deceived is given 
a receipt for his first installment pay- 
ment upon an overloaded bond or a 
stock of doubtful value and which car- 
ries no form of life insurance protec- 
tion whatever. This is vicious competi- 
tion with legal reserve life insurance 
and other soundly managed institutions 
which draw their strength and nourish- 
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Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization 
JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Organized 1871 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

OLDEST-LARGEST~ STRONGEST, Southern Life Insurance Company 
Issues the most liberal forms of Ordinary Policies from 
$50,000.00, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1921: 
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ment from the thrifty. Life insurance 
premiums and bank savings provide the 
life blood for legitimate business enter- 
prises. With infinite care, great organi- 
zations and others of lesser magnitude 
but equally worthy, have built upon the 
firm foundation of conservative princi- 
ples and have used their resources to 
aid in the upbuilding of successful 
American industries. 

The public, if it will, can determine 
the $1,000 bond or certificate of stock 
which is a good investment when sold 
by a bank, a trust company or an in- 
vestment house that has a past record 
upon which to base an opinion as to 
entire responsibility, and 

The public, if it will, can distinguish 
the bond or stock which is highly specu- 
lative, if not likely to be found worth- 
less when purchased from dealers that 
have not an established good repute. 

In any event: 

No $1,000 “collateral trust” or other 
form of bond purchased on the install- 
ment plan is the equivalent of a $1,000 
life insurance contract with any legal 
reserve life insurance company. Be- 
ware particularly of the “collateral 
trust” or any bond or stock sold on the 
installment plan, unless dealing with a 
bank, trust company or investment 
house of unquestioned integrity and re- 
sponsibility. 


LIFTS BAN ON AGENTS 

As a result of a protest lodged by 
Arthur Levy, president of the Rich- 
mond, Va., Association of Life Under- 
writers, orders were issued last week 
by W. J. Hanrahan, president of the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Com- 
pany, directing that the word “insur- 
ance” be eliminated from signs in ele- 
vators of the skyscraper building hous- 
ing the general offices of that company 
denying admittance to book agents, in- 
surance solicitors and peddlers. This 
proved entirely satisfactory to Mr. Levy 
and the issue is now a closed one. A 
singular feature of the’ case was that 
John M. Miller, Jr., president of the 
First National Bank, occupying the 
ground floor of the building, is a direc 
tor of the Life Insurance Company of 
Virginia, while Charles G. Taylor, Jr., 
vice-president and actuary of the At- 
lantic Life, is a member of the bank 
board. 
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An Endowment Sales Demonstration 


Given By Managers E. R. Kingsley and Paul Alexander of the 
Guardian Life at the Leaders’ Club Convention 


Agent “! believe this is Mr. Alex- 
ander? My name is Kingsley. I rep- 
resent the Guardian Life Insurance 
Company of America, and the other day 
our Home Office wrote me stating they 
had received an inquiry from you re- 
garding our income insurance,” 

Prospect “Mr. Kingsley, I received 
a very nice letter from your company 
and was interested to some extent, and 
was very curious to know more about 
that sort of contract, and besides, I 
wanted that little book, but thought 
that the company would write me a 
further letter on the subject and send 
the book by mail.” 

Agent: “The company thought that 
perhaps it would be better for me to 
explain personally rather than to write. 
1 have brought with me _ this little 
souvenir, which I hope you will find 
useful.” 

Prospect: “Thank you; it is very 
neat. To be frank, at the present time, 
| have all the insurance J possibly can 
take for two or three years to come, 
on account of business conditions.” 

Agent: “What kind of insurance are 
you carrying?” 

Prospect: “Oh, various policies in 
various companies. None in your com 
pany.” 

Agent: “What plan?” 

Prospect: “Ordinary life, 20 payment 
life, and endowment. At the present 
time, I am not interested in any further 
insurance, and while J am glad to have 
had this pleasure of meeting you, I 
cannot take any more insurance,” 

Agent: “Now, Mr. Alexander, you 
are in the oil business. JT understand 
that you have some very productive 
leases in counties adjoining this. Un 
less J am misinformed, your income last 
year was around $30,000. You are a 
married man with one child. On the 
ordinary life plan, which is sometimes 
referred to as ‘croak insurance’ 3 

Prospect: “TI never heard it referred 
to as that.” 

Agent: in other words, that is 
insurance which someone else will re 
alize on. Now, it is possible that 
your wife and child might die before 
you. Your creditors will reap the re- 
ward. Now, Mr. Alexander, those poli- 
cies undoubtedly are mighty fine for 
the purpose for which you took them. 
We have a plan which is the greatest 
proposition ever presented, and when 
you hear about it, you will agree with 
me. You don’t hava to die to win. If 
you live to be as old as Methuselah, 
you will always have an income. You 
are 43 years of age, aren’t you? Your 
father is still living?” 

Prospect: “No, he died recently.” 

Agent: “IT may have been misinform 
ed, but wasn’t he around 89 years old?” 

Prospect: “No, 82.” 


Agent: “In the banking business, 
was he not?” 
Prospect: “Yes.” 


Agent: ‘He had great confidence in 
the president of his bank, and the presi- 
dent of the bank induced him to heavily 
endorse some negotiable paper?” 

Prospect: ‘Father never believed in 
life insurance.” 

Agent: “I understand that the failure 
of the president of this bank caused 
your father to lose his fortune, and 
when he died he was living with you.” 

Prospect: ‘I helped to support him.” 

Agent: ‘Now, Mr. Alexander, if your 
father, during his productive years up 
to the age of 60, had set aside to his 
own credit a small part of his annual 
income, is it not a fact that he would 
have been far better off?” 

Prospect: “Well, [ suppose so. That 
proposition might. interest me at some 
other time, but at the present time 
financial conditions won't allow me to 
take it up.” ’ 

Agent: “This proposition is an in- 
come proposition. Of men who are 
alive at the age of 65, 95% are depend- 
ent on someone else, It is reasonable 
to presume that these men during their 
productive years were able to set aside 


a small amount. We live to make a. 


living for ourselves and to try to ac- 
cumulate an estate so that when we get 
old and are unable to work and want 
to retire, we know we will have enough 
to live on. One or two unfortunate 
years will wipe out the results of many 
years of successful work. With your 
present income, you can set aside 
enough to guarantee your future’ in- 
come.” 

Prospect: “I have $50,000 in insur- 
ance to protect my family, and [I have 
real estate. My wife has bonds, Liberty 
jonds and other bonds that pay her 
6% to &%, and, financially, she would 
not want for anything. If anything hap- 
pens to me, she will be well protected. 
lam glad you came and your talk was 
very interesting, and I may be interest- 
ed in your proposition at some other 
time, but de 

Agent: “Yes, your family is pro- 
tected, but you are the man T am talk- 
ing about -not as you are today, but 
17 years from now. You have an in- 
come of $30,000 a year. It takes only a 
small part to protect creditors and fam- 
ily. You are a man who is amply able 
to provide an income for yourself. I 
can offer you a proposition that will 
provide an income for yourself. 1 can 
offer you a proposition that will pro- 
vide that if anything should happen to 
you after you have paid one small pre- 
mium deposit, there will be $50,000 paid 
over to your beneficiaries. It is pos- 
sible s@mething might go wrong. You 
would not object to having $50,000 paid 


to your beneficiaries if you died. Now 
then, we are going to make you a 
mighty fine proposition.” 

Prospect: “Mr. Kingsley, I have a 
$25,000 policy coming due at 60 that 
will help a whole lot financially. At 
the present time, my income and invest- 
ments will take care of me up to 65. 
As I said before, | have all the insur- 
ance [ want at the present time. Busi- 
ness conditions do not permit my taking 
more now.” 

Agent: “I am not trying to sell you 
insurance. [| am trying to put you in 
a position to provide an income for 
yourself as long as you live, or when 
you reach 60, we will give you $73,350 
in cash. Now, if you don’t want the 
money and have no actual need for it, 
we will pay you $500 a month commenc- 
ing at age 60. You say your father 
lived to be 80? If you live to be 80, 
you will draw $120,000.” 

Prospect: “Suppose | live to be 62 
and then die, what becomes of the bal- 
ance?” 

Agent: “Your estate does not lose this 
money, Mr. Alexander. Suppose you die 
at 62, and you have drawn $12,000 in 
cash, the remaining payments of $500 per 
month for ten years will be paid to 
your beneficiary at once in one sum 
of $48,000. This is $10,000 more than 
the face amount of your policy. If you 
live, you have a chance to get back a 
great deal more. You have absolutely 
assured your financial independence in 
your old age. You are in the oil busi- 
ness, a precarious business. You may 
be rich today and poor tomorrow. You 
can pay the premium on this policy and 
I can get this contract to you in about 
ten days.” 

Prospect: “Have you got anything to 
show regarding this contract that you 
can leave with me to look over?” 

Agent: “I can show you anything 
that you want to know, but the contract 
itself is the best evidence. | can show 
you the literature and the rates in the 
rate book, but the contract itself will 
show you more when it comes and | 
know you will want it.” 

Prospect: “I'll tell you what you can 
do, Mr. Kingsley. Submit it—send it 
to me at my office, and [ will let you 
know three weeks from now.” 

Agent: “But if anything should hap- 
pen to you meanwhile, Mr. Alexander, 
that would prevent your getting the 
policy, where would you be?” 

Prospect: “Mr. Kingsley, are you 
filling out that blank? If you will sub- 
mit that policy to me in order that | 
may make a comparison, I may be glad 
to submit at some future date to an 
examination. TI presume, in this case, 
a medical examination would be re- 
quired.” 

Agent: “I will have Dr. Thomson 
look you over at once. Your wife’s 
first name is te 

Prospect: “Josephine.” 

Agent: “Josephine? Now, let me 
see you put your name right there.” 

Prospect: “Mr. Kingsley, | am not 
going to obligate myself to take this 
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Named JOHN HANCOCK in honor of the first Governor of Massa- 
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In 60 years it has grown to be the largest fiduciary institution in 
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policy. Your proposition is very inter- 
esting and is a good one. [| was inter- 
ested and filled out the card which [| 
returned to your Home Office, but I 
am not going to sign my name to the 
application and obligate myself to take 
out a policy. I would not want to 
consider it at the present time.” 

Agent: “In order to get this policy 
down here, just sign your name here.” 

Prospect: “Suppose the policy comes, 
and | am not prepared to take it, what 
expense would be attached in such a 
case?” 

Agent: “No expense connected with 
it so far as you are concerned. We 
want to submit this proposition to you. 
If you don’t want it, you don’t have to 
take it.” 

Prospect: “I don’t sign anything that 
I don't obligate myself to take and if 
| put my signature to that application 
blank, and am accepted, [ am going to 
give you a check, but at the present 
time, | am not in a position to pay for 
more life insurance,” 

Agent: “You get royalties or pay- 
ments on certain leases, don’t you?” 

Prospect: “If get a royalty every six 
months. The next one is due October 
tet.” 

Agent: “I can arrange this so that 
you can make your first payment on 
this policy about that time. You will 
have quite a sum of money coming in, 
therefore, | would like to put it through 
for you in that way.” 

Prospect: “Mr. Kingsley, | will sign 
this blank if you will present the policy 
to me and let me look it over in my 
own time, in my own leisurely way, and 
if satisfactory, ana everything you say 
is so, I may buy.” 





BEAT LAST SEPTEMBER 
Largest Paid Business for That Month 
in History of Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Some idea of the manner in) which 
production is growing can be judged by 
a telegram sent by Frank H. Davis, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, to the managerial 
staff. It reads as follows: 

“You and your brother managers have 
again demonstrated your capacity to in- 
spire your associates to do big things. 
September just closed largest Septem- 
ber paid regular business in Society's 
history. Increase peid regular business 
over last September, eight millions eight 
hundred ten thousand. I know you are 
very happy over this splendid result. 
Heartiest congratulations.” 


NEW HIGH RECORD 
The New York Metropolitan agencies 
of the Equitable in the first nine months 
of 1922 paid for more business than in 
the first nine months of 1920, establish- 
ing a new high record for the first nine 
months of any year. 
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A company which throughout the seventy years of its history 
has ever enjoyed—hbecause of its square dealing toward all 
and its long record of low net cost—the good will of its 
policyholders, the confidence and esteem of the insuring 
public, and the loyalty of its representatives. 





JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 
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English Comment On 
Toronto Convention 


“EDDIE” WOODS THE FAVORITE 


Marvels at Distances Travelled By 

Delegates; American Talk “Racy”; 

Praises Enthusiasm 

Of special instruction and oftentimes 
umusement is the reading of a criticism 
of ourselves by someone whose_ per- 
spective is entirely different from ours. 
“The Policy,” an English insurance con- 
temporary, which is owned by Stone & 
Cox, London, the publishing house that 
also prints “Canadian Insurance,” in its 
latest issue runs a review of the Life 
Underwriters’ Convention at Toronto 
written by an Englishman who did not 
attend the convention but read carefully 
several American and Canadian insur- 
ance weeklies containing full reports of 
the convention proceedings. 

Some of the Englishman’s remarks 
are highly interesting. On .the whole 
he praises the convention and recog- 
nizes its value in the education of the 
American agent. But such unbridled 
enthusiasm displayed in a public meet- 
ing grates against the English method 
of action. “In conclusion,” he writes, 
‘lam not to be taken as advocating 
that we should develop the convention 
habit on the trans-Atlantic scale. I do 
not think our prominent men here, who 
become prominent in spite of them- 
selves, and are distinguished by their 
dislike of publicity, would take kindly 
to the process.” 

“Eddie” Woods, of Pittsburgh, is 
picked by the English correspondent as 
the convention's leading light. The lan- 
guage used in some of the addresses 
and sales talk is “racy” from the Kuro- 
pean point of view, but tolerated so 
long as it produces results. Following 
is, in full, the letter to “‘The Policy”: 

Sir—Having by your courtesy been 
allowed to peruse the numerous periodi- 
cals, Canadian and American, which 
have dealt with the Underwriters Con- 
vention at Toronto, it has occurred to 
me that you may be interested if, in 
return, I give you my _ impressions 
thereof. 

In the first place, any definite impres- 
sion is difficuit to arrive at, as | found 
the result of an hour’s reading to be 
mainly an effort of bewilderment. The 
good and the bad are both plentiful and 
hopelessly intermixed. Perhaps the one 
definite fact which first emerges is that 
Eddie Woods, of Pittsburgh, once more 
vindicates his title to the high position 
he holds in America. After listening to 
the convention members discussing 
various specimen cases where they were 
required to suggest the proper insur- 
ance for the typical situations de- 
scribed, Mr. Woods rose and informed 
the convention en masse that, not to 
put too fine a point upon it, they did 
not know what they were talking about. 
His actual words were: “Il have listened 
to this discussion for some time, and I 
think it has proved pretty conclusively 
that even this fine group of life insur- 
ance people does not know much about 
their business.” This is something of a 
shock to one who is inclined to take the 
smart American at his own estimate. 
At the same time it shows how good 
Eddie Woods is, and there are many in 
Pittsburgh and elsewhere who are mod- 
elled upon his pattern, so it would be 
unfair to jump to self congratulatory 
conclusions. Further, “business insur- 
ance” is perhaps the most difficult of 
all to plan, and the fact that the con- 
vention tackled the problem is a sign 
that they will solve it. 

Much of the language used is, of 
course, somewhat strange to a staid 
Englishman, but America is not Eng- 
land, and Canada is not England, and if, 
‘o use their own phrase, they deliver 
the goods, the racy vocabulary is a 
secondary considération. And they de- 
liver the goods. 

A Back Number 
My object, of course, in reading the 


convention papers, was to discover 
what a “back number” like myself had 
to learn from these go-ahead ones. One 
thing I have discovered, or rather re- 
discovered, viz., that the chief benefit 
to be derived from this or any other 
convention is that of mixing with others 
in the same line of business. Could any 
agent rub shoulders for three enthusi- 
astic, well filled days, without deriving 
great benefit? I do not think the time 
was ill spent even for the man, if such 
there was, who did not attend any lec- 
ture. 


Every agent who attended the con- 
vention, | am convinced, came away a 
better agent than he went, while those 
who filled their days with seeking after 
knowledge, certainly found it. It might 
have been only the knowledge that 
others had the same troubles and trials 
as themselves, ofteu a remarkably help- 
ful realization when it comes; or it may 
have been that some point which fre- 
quently bothered them was disposed of 
either in particular or incidentally. The 
great fact that all are in the same boat, 
whether it be a good boat or bad, is 
stimulating. 

Another feature which struck me was 
that several business-getters travelled 
distances up to two thousand miles to 
attend. This speaks volumes for their 
own enthusiasm and for the benefit de- 
rived from previous conventions. 


On Objections 


I was naturally interested, Mr. Editor, 
in the answers to objections, as the sell- 
ing of life assurance is largely a matter 
of overcoming these. Any old hand 
knows the objections, and thanks main- 
ly to “The Policy,” the best answers, 
but a new and good one is doubly wel- 
come, such as that where a man says, 
“Tl can do much better with my money.” 
The new answer is that if he can do 
better with it than the insurance com- 
pany then he should apply to it for a 
highly paid position. This sounds rather 
impertinent to us, but it might be 
quoted as the answer given by another 
agent to another man. A really good 
short answer was that put forward in 
reply to, “I have property and do not 
need insurance.” Reply: Property de- 
creases in value, why not die at par? 
That is pithy and really “bites.” 


Training 


An excellent characteristic of the con- 
vention was the importance attached to 
the training of new agents. It seems 
to me that in careful selection, elimina- 
(ion of the part-time man (generally a 
no-time-at-all man) and the pains taken 
to train representatives, the convention 
was well ahead of English methods, or 
lack of them. 

In conclusion, T am not to be taken 
as advocating that we should develop 
the convention habit on the trans- 
Atlantic scale. I do not think our prom- 
inent men here, who become prominent 
in spite of themselves and are distin- 
guished by their dislike of publicity, 
would take kindly to the process. As 
it is, many conventions in miniature are 
held by individual offices, conventions 
of which one never hears, but which do 
good work. 

When all is said, it is highly beneficial 
to read, mark and inwardly digest the 
proceedings of such gatherings as that 
just held by our more demonstrative 
colleagues over the pond. 

I am, sir, yours, etc., 
AN OLD HAND. 


NEW PHILADELPHIA BUILDING 

The Equitable Beneficial Association 
of Pennsylvania, operating in the east- 
ern section of the state with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia and branch 
offices in the principal cities and towns, 
is now located in its own home office 
building at 141 North Twentieth street. 
The association purchased a large three 
story brick residence and modernized 
and remodeled the property. The ex- 
ecutive and business offices are on the 
first floor, the agency department is 
on the second floor and the third floor 
is utilized for the storage of supplies. 
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rotection 
and 


Service 


for All 


“—T0 PAY THE MAN WHO SWEATS THE BLOOD” 


“T have just read an article in the August 31 
edition of the National Underwriter Life Edition 
which fully defines your official position and 
attitude of broader service. 

“You have certainly justified the practice of 
your Company in having made public the fact 
that you are open for all such desirable business 
as the representatives of other kindred compa- 
nies and brokers have to offer the Missouri 
State Life. 

“While yet only thirty-eight years on earth 
and fifteen years of that period spent in the Life 
Insurance business it does my soul good to have 
lived long enough to know beyond doubt that the 
next year or two will force the self styled ‘Simon 
Pures’ to pay the man who sweats the blood to 
produce the business both first year’s and subse- 
quent years’ commissions as you have pointed 
oul on a non-forfeitable basis. 

“T sincerely admire your position that the Life 
Company which skims the cream of physical fit- 
hess and brags of its low mortality renders a 
contemptible service which is a product of 
miserly souls and the field men of this great 
business have come to so regard it. 





“In all of this you have my admiration in a 
very big way because you are blazing trails of 
service to hundreds of thousands of insurers and 
insurants all of which will become acceptable 
to and practiced by all reputable Life Companies 
in the near future years— just like the much 
hooted disability and double indemnity benefits 
which are now issued and eulogized by all Life 
Companies today.” 











Copy of a letter received by an Officer of this Company from a large personal] 
producer of another Company 

In our preceding advertisement in this paper, we published the copy of a typical 
letter received from a leading General Avent of another Company regarding our New 
Plan of handling surplus busines standard and substandard, from Agents of other 
Companies. 

The letter above expresses the viewpoint of the man in the field who struggles 
day after day to get the business—the expressions received from the 
forcibly impress the justice and fairness of our plan than any 
advance 


Fieldmen more 
arguments we might 

Under our New Plan, we extend to the Insurance Agent because he is rightly 
entitled to this recognition—-liberal first year guaranteed non-torfeit 
able renewals, and the same privileges our own Agents receive, such as the privileges 
to qualify for Club Convention trips, particularly the Pacific Coast trip next July. We 
have extended and liberalized our substandard coverage. 


Missouri State Life 


Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
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CARICATURING THE BUSINESS 
MEN OF AMERICA 
Sinclair Lewis has written a new 
novel called “Babbitt,” which is selling 
so fast that it will probably top all the 
other novels of the season, which is to 
be expected in of the fact that 
his book, “Main Street,” was the leader 


The new novel immediately 


view 


last year. 


following the nation’s best seller al- 
ways has a large sale whether it is 
good or bad. “Main Street” ridiculed 


the provincialism of the small town and 
was written from the standpoint of a 
literary man who has lived a consider- 
able time in Europe and is a lover of 
the liberal Continental life. “Babbitt” 
pays its respects to the boosting type 
of small town business man and satir- 
him without mercy. The Rotary 
Club, the pep-talker, the American busi- 
ness man’s convention, scientific sales- 
manship, page national maga- 
zines and business practices are given 


izes 


ads in 


an unmerciful grilling and the sad part 
of it is that George W. Babbitt, the 
central figure of the novel, is a real 
estate man and an insurance agent. He 
is put on display as a buffoon who is 
egotistic, one-sided, narrow-minded, ri- 
diculous, corner cutter, dull, pompous, 
a hideous burlesque, the 
given being that he is characteristic 
of a prevailing type. His club and his 
home life are unmercifully flayed. 

If the cruel dissection of the Ameri- 
can business man is right, as Sinclair 
Lewis the who turn 
the industry and_pros- 
perity in this country merit being made 
the laughing stock of the world, and 
the Rotary Club, the athletic club, the 
advertiser, the booster and all their ilk 
should be tossed overboard and substi- 
tutes provided. 

Undoubtedly there ‘s a lot in what 
Mr. Lewis 
their 


impression 


sees him, 


wheels of 


men 


says as business men and 
organizations take themselves 
very seriously, and yet it must not be 
forgotten that Mr. Lewis is a carica- 
turist, a humorist and a colorful student 
of human nature. He could write just 
is good a poke just as much 
tun at any body of men whether they 

ef-packers in Chicago or artists in 

Latin quarter at Paris. 


story, 


Any one 
who has ever traveled abroad can find 


plenty of targets for ridicule in Ger- 
many or France or England or Italy or 
Russia or any other country. Human 
nature is much the same all over the 
world. 

American business life is on a very 


high standard compared with that of 
many countries. In no country are 


truth, integrity and business ethics so 
consistently preached and practiced. It 
is true that American men 
talk much and as 
a rule do not always appreciate culture 


business 
too about business 
there is no one 
who talks shop any more consistently 
than do the “high-brows” of 
When Sinclair 
fellows get 


at its true worth, but 


America. 
and his 
talk books 
almost ex- 


Lewis himself 


together they 


and bookish personalities 


clusively. Musicians do not want to 
discuss anything but music, while diplo- 
mats are constantly engaged in hearing 
about politics. All of 
interesting for a 


while, but there is no greater bore in 


international 
these subjects are 
the world than the professional “high- 
brow” after 


“highbrowing” for a 


and his 
has heard 
while. 

If Sinclair 
cycle on 


companions one 


them 


write a 
America, his 
next book should present to the Ameri- 
can public the foibles of his own crowd. 


Lewis intends to 
narrow-minded 


Thus, the ever present feud existing 
between the artist and the business 


man, one jealous of culture, the other 
of money and executive ability, will be 
presented at all angles by this vivisec- 
tionist. 

THE HOT SPRINGS MEETING 

One of the significant slants to the 
Hot Springs meeting last week was an 
inclination to place the influence of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents more directly behind the local 
while the conventions of the 
National Association should partake 
the nature of forums in which 
the problems of the business would bé 


boards 
more 


discussed, 


PITTSBURGH LOSSES 


Almost $3,000,000 So Far This Year; 
What They Were in Other 
Years 

Pittsburgh’s fire loss for the present 
year is above that for the entire year 
in 1921 and now is nearly $3,000,000, 
according to figures compiled by Wil- 
liam Patterson, statistical clerk of the 
tureau of Fire. The figures for 1922 
cover from January 1 to October 1. 
There are five big fires not included, 
one a million dollar fire at the Jones & 
Laughlin steel company plant, which 
was self-insured, and two other manu- 
facturing plant fires. 

The figures for the 
were made public in connection 
fire prevention week fostered 
Credit Mea’s Association. 
for the five years follow: 





last five years 
with 
by the 


The figures 


Year Loss Insurance 
Lb Sg $1,573,610 $19,034,892 
|) | ORs 1,707,007 23,026,840 
1 2,219,043 29,045,826 
WE cassis ercins 805,577 3,587,810 
IPED sis 's.0'w sas 3,000,000 21,134,275 
TORONTO CONVENTION STORY 


The Life Underwriters Association of 
Canada has issued a complete story of 
the International Convention of Life 
Underwriters held at Toronto recently. 
This volume sells tor fifty cents a copy 
and may be procured from “The Life 
Underwriters News,” 72 Queen street, 
West, Toronto, Canada, 











THE HUMAN 





SIDE OF INSURANCE 








KDWARD D. DUFFIELD 


Edward D. Duffield, president of The 
Prudential Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, is to be the guest of honor at a 
dinner to be given at the Union League 
Club on the night of October 26. The 
host is Frank Presbrey. 

* x *K 


Edwin C. F. Knowies, general agent 
in San Francisco of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance, the Imperial and the Columbia, 
is a visitor in New York this week. Mr. 
Knowles attended the recent convention 
of the National Association at Hot 
Springs and there guve the Old Colony 
Club service io many of the agents and 
thus did a lot to help them with their 
transportation. Mr. Knowles performed 
the same service at Los Angeles, Cal., 
at the convention last year and this ser- 
vice has been very much appreciated. 

ak * * 


William W. McClench, 
the Massachusetts 
once an agent—not a life insurance 
agent—a book agent. He has confessed 
to needing some money and essayed to 
sell John B. Gough's Autobiography 
and Dr. Hall on the Secret of Longevity. 
Mr. McClench must have been a suc- 
cessful book agent, as his earnings took 
him through college, and he is now 
recognized as one of the leaders of life 
insurance, at the head of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life. 


president of 
Mutual Life, was 


NEW AETNA DEPARTMENT 


George H. Reaney Manager Ground 
Floor Business Placing Depart- 
ment at 100 William 


The new ground floor space which is 
being remodeled for the Aetna 
panies at 100 William street 
opened by the companies on Monday, 
Oct. 16. This spac? was formerly occu- 
pied by the Chase National Bank. It 


com- 
will be 


is finished in marble and gives the 
Aetna companies’ excellent display 
space. An advertising display board 


will be one 6f the features. It will con- 
tain the various business-getting photo- 
graphs, posters and display signs. 
venient cabinets will contain all 
advertising literature forms. 

George H. Reaney will act as ground 
floor manager, having charge of the 
business placing department and the 
upkeep of efficient service.. All modern 
improvements in the way of mail tubes 
and other time-saving conveniences 
have been installed. 


Con- 
the 


Miss Margaret Buckner, daughter or 
Samuel QO. Buckner, inspector of agen- 
cies of the New York Life at Milwaukee 
for several 


states, and niece of Vice- 
Presidents Thomas A. and Walker 
Buckner, of New York Life, has in a 


room in the Buckner homestead in Mil- 
waukee one of the most valuable col- 
lections of paintings to be found any- 
where, In fact, it is a collection that 
may of the great millionaire art con- 
noisseurs would be only too happy to 
own. It consists of original paintings 
of some of the leading artists of the 
werld. Samuel O. Buckner is president 
of the Milwaukee Art Institute, a patron 
of art and a warm personal friend of 
many artists. In order to show him 
their appreciation for what he has done 
for the fine arts in the Wisconsin city 
they beran to present his daughter 
with pictures painted especially for her 
when she was a small girl. The col- 
lection has grown until there are sev- 
eral dozen paintings in this unique col- 
lection, 
* * &* 

Harvey Thomas, supervisor of pubn- 
cations of The Prudential appeared in 
the*F.P.A.” (Franklin P. Adams column) 
in the New York “World” a few days 
ago following a comment by “FPA. 
based on a story published in the New 
York “Herald” that the New York Life, 
Equitable and Mutual were pulling out 
of Kurope, an old story by the way. 
Adams wanted to know what would hap- 
pen to the Prudential Rock ads now 
that the American companies were 
leaving Kurope. Thomas sent the fol- 
lowing comment: 

“Our friends the Equitable, the New 
York and the Mutual conducted branch 
offices in) Kurope. We have. stayed 
Close to the United States and Canada, 


sO we won't have to follow them in 
reinsuring Kuropean business. The 
tock of Gibraltar will keep right on 


working for us. We annexed it by 
absent treatment twenty-five years ago, 
and all rumors of self-determination are 
unfounded.” 

* * * 

Jonathan K. Voshell, manager of the 
Metropolitan Life in Baltimore, has re- 
ceived another honor in that city where 
he has long been a prominent. citizen. 
lwo years ago the Mayor of Baltimore, 
on approval of the city council, ap- 
pointed him as chairman of the Loan 
Campaign Committee, wherein the 
citizens of Baltimore authorized the city 
to pledge its security for $100,000.00 
for city improvements including schools 
and hospitals. That loan campaign was 
a pronounced success; in faet, the 
voters almost unanimously approved the 
loans. During the Maryland Legisla- 
ture, which was in session this vear, 
the further authorization for $15,000,000 


was made for school improvements 
only, Mayor William F. Browning has 
appointed Mr. Voshell as chairman 


again of the Citizens Committee to car- 
ry this loan through. 
* * + 
James Peter Moffett, chief examiner 
of the Oregon Insurance Rating Bureau, 
will be a candidate for City Commis- 
sioner of Portland in the November pri- 
maries. Mr. Moffett is a member of the 
Oregon bar and one of the best known 
Insurance men in Oregon. He 
member of the code committee 
drafted the Oregon insurance 
1917. —_———- 
PLAY BY BURRIDGE 
_C: J. Richman, vice-president of the 
Fire Underwriters’ Association of the 
Northwest, announces that the enter- 
tainment feature in connection with the 
Vice-President’s luncheon to be held at 
12:30 on October 19, will be 
play, “Thirty Minutes With 
McFiggen.” The sketch, 


was a 
which 
code in 





a two-act 
Dave X. 
written by 


Howard J. Burridge, associate editor of 
The National Underwriter,” will depict 
the ups and downs of “The Bush League 


Agent,” on his home grounds in Free 
port, Illinois, 
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Fire Insurance Department 











Discuss Problems 
Acute in Pennsylvania 


MEETING IN 





PHILADELPHIA 





Bills Which Would Imperil Insurance 
Business Imminent; Morton, Dona- 


hue and Others Talk 





At a large assemblage of Philadel- 
phia fire and casualty agents and bro- 
kers on Monday afternoon in the as- 
sembly room of the Underwriters’ As- 
sociation of the Middle Department, 
under the auspices of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, were con- 
sidered inimical conditions imper:hig 
the future of all who earn a living: in 
selling insurance anc ways and means 
of counteracting the state and socuwu- 
istic insurance propaganda going on in 
Pennsylvania and _ throughout the 
country. 

Resident Vice-President John W. 
Donahue, of the Maryland Casualiy, 
was the chairman of the meetiny. the 
principal speakers were John T. Hut- 
chinson, of Detroit, secretary of the 
Insurance Federation of America; 
President John B. Morton, of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Walter A. Munns, of Curtin & Brookie. 
Chairman Donahue, among other pro- 
posed detrimental legislation in Penn- 
sylvania, referred to a law making’ it 
compulsory for every motorist in the 
state to carry a policy issued by the 
State Fund. Secretary Hutchinson as- 
serted that state and monopolistic in- 
surance schemes are being’ advocated 
by the newspapers, federal and state 
officials, some of the insurance com- 
missioners, the American Federation of 
Labor. He stated that bills of this 
character will be offered in Congress 
and in a number of state legislatures; 
that notwithstanding the widespread, 
forceful influence brought to bear by 
important business interests generally, 
the Fitzgerald Bill will be likely to 
come up again for enactment in the 
next Congress. 

Mr. Munns said that Ohio has a com- 
pulsory state compensation insurance 
law and will also have a compulsory 
state automotive insurance law. He de- 
clared that among a hundred or more 
pernicious bills prepared to be offered 
at the next session of the Pennsy!va- 
nia leyislature is one to require in mak- 
ing settlement of fire losses that a 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
shall name the adjusters. 

President Morton discussed the ut- 
terly bad situation regarding incendi- 
ary fires. He said that the National 
Board, in making investigations, were 
repeatedly told by the fire department 
heads of long experience that the only 
way to stop arson is withhold insur- 





Twenty-Nine Salaried 
Offices in Rochester 


SPECIALS ARE 





PESSIMISTIC 





Rochester Agency, Inc., Latest to Hand 
Back Supplies Wholesale; 
Situation Serious 





Nine more companies are out on the 
street in Rochester, N. Y. Last week 
the Rochester Agency, Inc., resigned all 
its companies except the Duquesne De- 
partment of the National Union to go 
on the = single-company basis. This 
makes the twenty-ninth salaried office 
in the city. Othér agency changes are 
expected shortly. 

Never in the experience of the oldest 
underwriter have so many special 
agents been seeking representatives. 
Wholesale resignations of companies by 
agencies which have accepted salaried 
contracts are driving specials to the 
appointment of all kinds of side-liners 
as insurance agents. As the number of 
low-commission offices dwindles the 
number of agencies increases with de- 
moralizing effect on the business. 

Only a few offices—such as James 
Johnston Agency, Egbert F. Ashley Co., 
R. S. Paviour & Son, Nye & Forbes, J. 
C. Kalbfleisch Co. and Kavanagh & 
Smith are still doing business under 
Eastern Union graded commissions. 
Most of the other firms are non-union 
or salaried. 


ance from the people who have inten- 
tional fires, He advised agents and 
brokers to exercise care and judgment 
as to the classes they sell insurance. 
He stated that the Board is inviting 
the co-operation of chambers of com- 
merce, credit bureaus and other repre- 
sentative business organizations in 
combatting the evil. Chairman Dona- 
hue made known that the Philadelphia 
Chamber of Commerce, in conjunction 
with the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania, has perfected a_ plan 
which will effectually prevent impro- 
per persons and business concerns from 
obtaining insurance if adopted and 
strictly adhered to by insurance com- 
panies and insurance men. 

The principal offices in the city were 
represented at the gathering and it was 
tle unanimous sentiment that the Fed 
eration affords the only available 
means of successfully overcoming evils 
confronting underwriting  inteiests. 
A large majority volunteered to per- 
sonally take an active part in canvas: - 
ing for new members during the re- 
mainder of the week. 





Capital 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 











STANDARD 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
JOSEPH A. KELSEY, President 


Surplus 
ONE MILLION DOLLARS 














Pride In Company Reputation 


HE officers of the Cleveland National believe they may take pride 
in the receipt of a letter from an office to which they had written 
discontinuing a business arrangement, reading in part as follows: 


. 


“Let me take this opportunity to state that I have observed the 
management and progress of your institution for the past few years, 
and I feel the results achieved should be most highly gratifying to those, 
who truly have the best interest of the ‘Cleveland National’ at heart. 


“During the past few years your company has decidedly built for 
character. It is a quality very hard to define, and yet it is not invisible 
to those who observe it with more than superficial study. Apparently 
the affairs of the company have been administered with that practicai 
good sense, careful sound judgment and thoroughness in small things 


that means so much and wins the approval of the better thought of 
the business. : 


“You will understand from this that we have grown to hold your 
company in high regard and you will, therefore, realize that we more 
keenly regret its loss.” 





The Cleveland National | 


Fire Insurance Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


E. Kimball, President 


Wm. C. Doolittle, 
Guy E. Wells, Vice-President 


Asst. Sec’y-Treas. 
Archibald Kemp, Sec’y-Treas. and Managing Underwriter 
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New York State Fire Insurance Co., 
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come-back. The National Association 
cannot guarantee that every member 
is an agent of the best type, nor does 
it pretend to. It has recruited the best 
insurance agents it can and has been 
so successful that it was claimed at 
Hot Springs that 80% of the premium 
writers are in its ranks, but necessarily 
it has no censorship committee, and, 
therefore, some goats must be with the 
sheep. And, thus, it was that some 
members maintained that they could 
rank all right as insurors but they 
knew of certain persons in the associa- 
tion whom they did not think were 
entitled to the designation. ‘That was 
stumbling block No. 1. 


“Insurance Agent” an Honorable 
Ancient Title 


Another objection was that the public, 
having been acquainted with the titte 
“insurance agents” for 150 or 200 years 
would have to be educated to know a 
substitute tithe. As the country is pret- 
ty big and news travels slowly the word 
“insuror’ would have to be advertised 
as in Birmingham, where page ads were 
being used. Naturally, one ad is not 
enough to put a new idea over; and so 
this means institutional advertising on 
a large scale. Call up the advertising 
manager of a daily newspaper and ask 
him how much a page ad costs; then do 
a little figuring of the number of cities 
in the country; and here you have a 
tremendous amount of money to hand 
over to newspaper publishers. The 
money is not available. And would the 
cost be worth it? 

Another point in opposition to “in 
suror” was thai the national association 
itself is called the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, not the National 
Association of Insurors; and, therefore, 
to be consistent it would have to change 


ACTION ON INSUROR AT HOT SPRINGS 


(Continued from page 1) 


its name. Then, too, it was brought out 
that life insurance agents are insurors 
as well as fire insurance agents and the 
nume would, therefore, lose part of its 
value because of confusion in the minds 
of the public. 

St#l another point is that the word 
“insuror” is an imitation of the word 
“realtor,” used by the real estate dealer 
If realtor became a success, and insuror 
a success, it would be imitated by oth- 
ers, with the result that there would be 
auctioneeritors, undertakors and other 
“ors.” In fact, the idea is not new at 
all because there are “grocers,” “lit- 
terateurs,” “butchers,” “plumbers,” ete. 

all the same idea, the word simply 
being spelled “er” instead of “or.” 

“Babbitt” 

But it was Sinclair Lewis in his new 
book “Babbitt” who put the final finish- 
ing touch. Sinclair Lewis wrote “Main 
Street,” which poked all kinds of fun at 
the provincialism of Americans living 
in a small town. Now he has written 
“Babbitt,” which performs the same 
task with regard io the hustling, pep- 
talking, sales driving, Rotary Club busi- 
ness man of the conventional type. 

George W. Babbitt is a real estate 
man, or a realtor as he calls himself. 
And what a wallop Lewis does take at 
these “realtors.” Just listen to this 
snatch of dialogue between Babbitt and 
his son: 

“Look here, Dad. Suppose, just sup- 
pose you were in your office and some 
rival real estate man tg 

“Realtor.” 

“Well, some realtor that you hated 
came in ‘i 

“TI don’t hate any realtor.” 

“Bul suppose you did.” 

“Tt don't intend to suppose anything 
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of the kind. There’s plenty of fellows 
in my profession that hate their 
competitors, but if you were a lit- 
tle older and understood business, 
then you'd know that if there’s one 
thing that | stand for in real estate 
circles in this town, it is that we ought 
to always speak of each other only in 
the friendliest terms and institute a 
spirit of brotherhood and co-operation, 
and so I certainly can’t suppose and | 
can't imagine my hating any realtor, 
not even that dirty, four-flushing society 
sneak, Cecil Rountree.” 


There is a lot more about realtors in 
“Babbitt;” and quite a lot in the same 
vein. A realtor’s convention is held in 
which the author indulges in a lot of 
ridicule. As “Babbitt” is to be the best 
selling book in America, according to 
the bookstore people, it is only a ques- 
tion of time before “realtor” will be 
laughed out of court. 











Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H, Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 


MECHANICS 


li of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 19272 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ...........$ 600,000 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Funds ..... 1,562,257 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 


Net Surplus ...... 


183,956 
789,027 





Total ............$8,135,240 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,389,027 








D. H. Dunham, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 


FIREMEN’S 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, BH. J. 


Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1922 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ...........$1,250,000 


Reserve’  Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 5,021,670 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 1,405,201 


Net Surplus ..... 2,840,571 





Total ...........$10,517,442 
Policyholders Surplus, $4,090,571 











H. M. Gratz, President 
D. H. Dunbam, Vice-President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 

John Kay, Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec'y 


THE 
Girard F. & M. 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organized 1853 


Statement January 1, 1923 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Capital ..........$1,000,000 


Reserve’ Reinsur- 
ance Fund ...... 2,240,988 


Reserve all other 
liabilities ....... 267,721 


Net Surplus ..... 851,855 





Total ...........$4,360,509 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,851,855 























Loyal to friends and loyal agents 











N. B. & M. Generous 
With America Fore’s 
Candy and Cigars | 











One of the most amusing incidents 
at the convention in Hot Springs last 
week was the appearance of Chauncey 
5S. 5. Miller, advertising manager of the 
North British & Mercantile, as host at 
the America Fore companies exhibit. 
Time hung heavily on the hands of the 
men in charge of the exhibits at inter- 
vals during the convention, and during 
one of these intervals Mr. Miller de- 
cided he would .visit around the rooms 
of the hotel occupied by his friends, the 
enemy. Two of the doors were locked 
and he arrived at the America Fore 
rooms just as Roosevelt L. Clark, adver- 
tising manager of that group, left to 
give instructions for a long distance 
telephone message. 

“Tl keep shop for you while you are 
gone,” said Miller. 

Soon after Clark left an agent and his 
wife entered, 

“Have a box of candy,” said Miller, 
playing the host with an extra display 
of genial hospitality. “Here, have a box 
for your sister, too; and, how about your 
aunt? You had better take one for her, 
as well.” 

Turning to the agent, Miller asked if 
he smoked, whereupon he handed him 
a couple ‘of cigars, which had special 
“America Fore’ wrappers. 

As the agent looked pleased, Miller 
reached into a box and took out half a 
“You'd bet- 
ter carry these along and give them to 
your friends.” 

Several other visitors were lavishly 
presented with boxes of candy by the 

North British & Mercantile man. In 
fact, when Clark returned and directed 
a hurried look at his stock the room 
looked like a Cepartment store bargail 
counter after all the women shoppers 
had departed. 

“You had quite a crowd, I notice,” 
said Clark reflectively as he gazed at 
the place where the candy and cigars 
had formerly reclined. 

“Yes, and I can quite truthfully say 
that the visitors got more out of your 
exhibit than they did out of any at the 
convention. If you'll excuse me I'll 
beat it back to my headquarters, as 
there may be someone there who wants 
to help himself to an eye full of pos- 
ters.” 


dozen more cigars, saying: 
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Bank Flare-Up At 
Hot Springs a Surprise 


SHOWS BANK AGENCY FEELING 


Executive Committee of National Asso- 
ciation to Follow Small Town Situ- 
ation; Convention Aftermath 


Undoubtedly the most surprised men 
in the insurance business this week 
were the managers of the Niagara, Com- 
mercial Union and Yorkshire when they 
found they had been a target of attack 
at the Hot Springs convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents because they did not resign from 
a bank agency at Harrisburg, Ill., and 
read that they had been attacked on the 
floor of the convention following the 
reading of a letter from Charles’ H. 
Post, United States manager of the 
Caledonian, saying he had quit the 
agency and wanted to know what the 
association proposed to do about the 
situation. Immediately two questions 
came up for discussion. In brief they 
were as follows: 

1. If the three companies mentioned 
refuse to retire from the agency will 
the National Association of Insurance 
Agents raise a big issue similar to that 
in Louisville, where the Firemen’s of 
Newark defied the National Associa- 
tion? 

2. If such an issue is to be raised, 
why was the little town of Harrisburg, 
lll., picked out when there are thou- 
sands of bank agencies in existence all 
ever the country, especially in the Mid 
dle West? 


How Manager Post Entered Controversy 


The flare-up on the floor at Hot 
Springs was a great surprise not only 
to the companies mentioned, but to the 
entire insurance fraternity, as it was 
unexpected. The Firemen’s is said: to 
be “mopping up” in Louisville, and 
agents there are anything but happy as 
to the manner in which the contro- 
versy has turned out. There is also 
considerable feeling among the com- 
panies who, since they have pulled out 
of the Booker & Kinnaird agency, have 
not recovered the volume of premium 
receipts they had in that agency. 

Manager Charles H. Post, of the Cale- 
donian, who brought up the issue, was 
seen by The Eastern Underwriter this 
week just before sailing for Europe and 
told how the Harrisburg issue arose. 
He said: “The matter was brought to 
my attention by Secretary Bennett, of 
the National Association, who presented 
a splendid argument relative to the as- 
sociation’s attitude on bank agencies 
and convinced me that as an old local 
egent having sympathy with local 
agents the proposition of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
sound. | told him that | would support 
the association’s position which appeal- 
ed to me under such circumstances.” 

Among the messages received by Mr. 
Post was one trom George D. Markham, 
of St. Louis, congratulating him on his 
stand and saying that the Executive 
Committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents will follow up the 
matter of the Harrisburg agency. 


Not Informed in Advance 


The companies criticized, on the other 
hand, immediately began an investiga- 
tion to find out the facts relative to the 
Harrisburg agency. The Commercial 
Union group, the Niagara and the York- 
shire have always been friends of the 
American Agency System and co-ope 
rate with the. National Association of 
Insurance Agents. They do not care to 
be quoted until they know all the facts, 
but there was some resentment on the 
part of certain representatives of the 
companies whose names were used on 
the floor at Hot Springs. The general 
sentiment was that they should have 
heen given opportunity to be heard by 
the National Association officers and 
Kxecutive Committee before they were 
picked out for attack on the floor of the 
convention. 

















Organized 
1829 


Cash Capital 
$1,000,000 





In the Other Fellow’s Shoes 


AN APPRECIATION of the local 
agenlt’s problems, of the situations 
he encounters in the daily conduc! 
of his business, of the demands 
upon him for prompt and just set- 
Ulement when a loss occurs, has 
always inspired The Franklin Fire 
Insurance Company in its more 
than ninety years of co-operation 
with local agents in providing 
sound insurance protection to prop- 
crly-owners. 


MPS PUTTING OURSELVES into 


“the other fellow’s shoes” to get a 


better understanding of his view- 
point so as to more helpfully serve 
both agent and assured. 


The 
Franklin Fire 


Insurance Company 
of Philadelphia 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 





Automobile, Earthquake, Explosion, Fire and Light- 
ning, Hail, Marine, Profits and Commissions, Rents, 
Rental Values, Registered Mail, Sprinkler Leakage, 
Tourists Baggage, Use and Occupancy, Windstorm. 





“YOU MAY DELAY, BUT TIME WILL NOT.”— 


Benjamin Franklin 
































One of these officers said to The Kast 
ern Underwriter: 


“t do not think we got a square deal 
at Hot Springs. If our company were 
untagonistic to the National Association 
of Insurance Agents, I would not have 
any kick coming, but we try to be on 
the level and not make short cuts. We 
belong to existing organizations and 
play the game. We are a friend of the 
American Agency System, and this ac- 
tion at Hot Springs looks like sticking 
a knife into owr backs. Bank agencies 
are thick as peas in some sections of 
the country, and why an appointment 
at Harrisburg, a little town in Illinois, 
should be picked out and we should be 
made a horrible example I cannot under- 
stand. 


“We do not know yet the circum- 
stances of this appointment and will not 
until we get in touch with our special 
agent. Certainly, if it were wrong for 
us to be in that agency a complaint 
should have reached us in advance of the 
convention, so that we would have had 
a chance to investigate before being 
branded by the displeasure of the asso- 
ciation’s representatives on the floor of 
a convention. We think it pretty small 
potatoes and if we were justified in 
making this appointment, we shall cer 
tainly stand pat. IL have not hitherto 
had the impression that the National 
Association of Insurance Agents was 
trying to run the business of the insur- 
ance companies. We are running our 
own business and we think we do so on 
high ethical lines. We propose to re- 
main friends of the American Agency 
System as we have proved to have been 
in the past, but we do not propose to be 
bullied.” 


Interview With President Case 


President Case, of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, informed 
The Eastern Underwriter that’ the 
Harrisburg complaint first came to the 
attention of the Illinois association in 
May, and was referred to the National 
Association. That association then 
started an investigation to learn 
whether the three companies mentioned 
were really in the agency as represented 
in the complaint. 

It was not until Friday preceding the 
Hot Springs convention that the cor- 
roboration was received, at which time 
it was too late, he said, to get in touch 
with the companies and’ to learn 
whether they intended to resign the 
agencies. Mr. Case made the point that 
ull companies would be treated alike, 
and if there were more companies in 
the agency than the three mentioned 
their position would likewise be ‘ob- 
tained. 


What is in Mind of Agents 


Floor discussion at Hot Springs 
demonstrated that the big irritants for 
local agents are bank agencies, annexes 
and multiple agencies. Talk over an- 
nexes simply would not down. It came 
up every time President Case threw 
open the convention to discussion. 

The agents were in a_ belligerent 
mood because since the last annual con- 
vention several new underwriters agen- 
cies have been put into operation and 
multiple agencies are being planted by 
the thousands. The situation in some 
towns is so aggravated that it is re- 
ported that one company has more than 
140 in one city. Just where this is all 
going to end is a problem. At the be- 
ginning of the year it was estimated 
that there were 300,000 local agents in 
the United States. The number has 
greatly increased since then. The Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters sends 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire” 
to 100,000 agents. 

The commissioners of insurance are 
closely watching the agency situation, 
and as a rule they sympathize with the 
agents, but seem to be powerless to act. 

Tom Donaldson occasionally throws 
out some agency licenses, but there are 
said to be about 80,000 in that state, and 
so progress towards “purification” is 
rather slow. At Hot Springs* the most 


important statement on the subject was 
that of Commissioner Whitman, of Wis- 
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consin, president of the National Con 
vention of insurance Commissioners, 
who said that he saw a duty on the 
part of the commissioners to hold for 
responsibility companies which make 
a practice of appointing incompetent 
agencies, and he thought that eventu- 
ally the laws would be broad enough to 
enable a commissioner to cancel the 
license of such a company. He ex- 
pressed himself as being completely 
disgusted with the  hit-or-miss, “any- 
thing to get an agent” tactics of some 
of the special agents. 


Markham Optimistic 


Not all the agents, however, are pessi 
mistic about the multiple agency ques 
tion. One of the optimists is George 
ID. Markham, of St. Louis, veteran con 
vention attendant, prominent local 
agent and one of the founders of the 
National Association. He firmly be- 
lieves that the business is going to wake 
up and cut down the number of agents; 
and he believes the start will be made 
in the “excepted cities.” Mr. Mark- 
ham’'s talk on patriotism, pleading with 
the agents to give up unnecessary 
agencies and to make a stand for net 
lines and against jumbo lines, made a 
fine impression. 


No Selling Talks 


The convention skipped educational 
selling features this year, as there are 
no papers on selling, selling contest or 
other similar features which have some- 
times featured the annual meetings. 
This does not mean that the convention 
haus established a new precedent; only 
that all conventions cannot be the same. 
Each has a distinction of its own. Just 
as likely as not the next convention 
will be of the dollar-and-cents or sales 
variety. 

One feature which stood out, however, 
was the amount of time given to fire 
prevention, and the agents showed that 
they were thoroughly in earnest in de 
siring to cut down the enormous. fire 
waste in this country. One of the big 
hits’ made was by a young man from the 


Southeast who told what agents in a 
very small town did in fire prevention 
work. He proved that this is not a dry 
as dust topic, and went over big. 
Casualty subjects did not have much 
attention at Hot Springs, with the ex- 
ception of the taik made by T. E. 
Braniff, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Agents, 
who discussed acquisition cost. Acquisi- 
tion cost talks were also made by Frank 
l.. Gardner, president of the New York 
Asso@iation of Insurance Agents, and a 
few others. 
Reciprocals Came in for Scant Attention 
Vice-President Bulkley, of the Spring- 
field, was generally complimented on 
his fine, scholarly address. It has been 
widely read throughout the country. 


YORKSHIRE LEAVES AGENCY 

The Yorkshire has withdrawn from 
the bank agency in Harrisburg, IIL, 
which was a subject of discussion at 
the Hot Springs meeting of the agents’ 
association last week. 


STODDARD GUEST OF HONOR 


Will Be Principal Speaker at Insurance 
Society Dinner October 24 at 
Hotel Astor 


Superintendent Francis R. Stoddard, 
Jr., will be the principal speaker at the 
dinner and meeting of the Insurance 
Society of New York to be held Tues- 
day evening, October 24, in the Grand 
Ballroom of the Hotel Astor. Three 
other former superintendents of insur- 
unce of New York State have been in- 
vited to attend the dinner. An informal 
reception will be tendered Mr, Stoddard 
at 6:30 p.m. and many executive offi- 
cers have notified the society of their 
intention to be present. 


Fire Prevention Day 
Nationally Celebrated 


MAYOR 





HYLAN GIVES PRIZES 


Hundreds of School Children Presented 
With Prizes for Essays After 
Parade 





Fire Prevention Day this year—the 
anniversary of the great Chicago fire--- 
was more generally celebrated on Mon- 
day of this week in the cities and towns 
of the land than ever before in the 
country’s history. As the termination 
of Fire Prevention Week it was a pro- 
nounced success. 

Led by the famous fire department 
band, Fire Chief Drennan and other 
city officials, about one thousand chil- 
dren of the public schools of New York 
City marched down Lafayette street to 
the City Hall, where after singing 
several national songs they were ad- 
dressed by Mayor Hylan and were pre- 
sented with prizes by the executive for 
the best essays on fire prevention. A 
notable feature of the parade was two 
aved firemen who marched at the head 
of the procession carrying large boards 
upon which were displayed the medals 
that the city’s chief executive was to 
present to the children. Each child 
held a small American flag and was 
dressed as near as possible in red and 
white, which made a very striking 
effect. The line of march was guarded 
by firemen instead of the usual police 
on public parades. After the Mayor’s 
address, Fire Chief Drennan and other 
officials delivered brief speeches com- 
mendable of the occasion. The City 
Hall was draped in the National and 
city colors, with the flags half-masted. 

Week Celebrated in Chicago 

The public interest in Chicago and 
other cities was greater than ever be- 
fore, with notably fine co-operation be- 


ing demonstrated on the part of the 
chambers of commerce and other pus! 
ness organizations generally. 

An unusual amount of literature 
was distributed throughout the coun- 
try by the National Fire Prevention 
Association, the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, and other similar organ- 
izations, both state and national, to 
whom the credit of the success of Fire 
Prevention Week is due. Important 
newspapers contributed their hearty 
support and a great deal of the best 
kind of publicity was thereby secured. 

On Monday many of the newspapers 
published strong editorials on the sub- 
ject, reviewing the usual arguments 
against the preventable fire waste and 
urging continued interest on the part 
of the public and property owners 
throughout the coming year. 

A five minute talk was broadcasted 
by T. R. Weddell, chairman of the Fire 
Prevention Committee of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce, on Monday 
night on the purposes and result of the 
week, This was repeated in other cities 
over the Daily News Radio Service. 





CANADIAN MANAGER OF MOTOR 
UNION 

William MacInnes has been appointed 
manager for Canada of the Motor Union 
and the United British after two years 
of service as assistant manager for the 
two companies. Since 1920 Mr. Mac- 
Innes has for the most part been tem- 
porarily in charg2 of the Canadian 
branch while Manager Williams was 
visiting European countries in connec- 
tion with overseas interests. The latter 
was recently appointed foreign agency 
manager of the companies, with head- 
auarters in London. Mr. MacInnes has 
had a wide experience in fire and cas- 
tualty lines both in England and in Can- 
ada. He is an associate of the Char- 
tered Insurance Institute of Great Brit- 
ain, vice-president of the Canadian 
(Montreal) branch of the Chartered In- 
stitute of Secretaries, and is a fellow 
ot the Royal Geographical Society. 








| Do you 








realize 


| . Have you heard about Family Budgets and 
| Income [Engineering ? 


| 
| If not we may help’ you to help yourself and 
also to help vour clients and thereby in- 
| crease your income. 


| Have you heard about Business Life Insur- 
| ° ° “' . ° 2 
1 ance for individuals, firms and corporations ? 


that your customers and 


clients as Business Men have need of Life 


For Further Information 


Address Agency Dept. 


| | ALL INSURANCE MEN 


should know 


these things 


Have you heard of 


. ~ . || 
College Education Insurance, Income Insur- | 
ance, Insurance to cover Inheritance Taxes | 
and to create Trust Funds? Have you heard 

| 


of Annuities? 


Kvery well posted general insurance man 
should know about these things. If you are 
interested we shall be glad to assist you in 


developing 





| 
Insurance Protection for Credit? | 
| 


Bequest Insurance, 


possibilities along these lines. 


LiFe INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Laboratories to Move 
To New Home Nov. 1 


LARGER QUARTERS IMPERATIVE 





Will Occupy Two Floors at 109-111 
Leonard Street Due to Business 
Expansion 








On or about November 1 the Under- 
writers Laboratories will move from 
their old home, at 25 City Hall place, 
which. they have occupied since they 
were inaugurated in this city, to larger 
und more commodious quarters at 109- 
111 Leonard street. Originally starting 
with only a department for inspecting 
and testing electrical apparatus, their 
business has developed at such a rate 
within the past year or so that the move 
was made absolutely necessary. The 
new home of the Laboratories will oc- 
cupy two floors, which will be sub- 
divided into various departments and 
where ample space will be provided for 
some time to come, 

“A short time ago a large part of our 
casualty business was transferred from 
our Chicago office to our New York head- 
quarters,” said George B. Muldaur, gen- 
eral agent of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, to a representative of The East- 
ern Underwriter this week. “This was 
done because it was deemed expedient 
to have the testing of casualty devices 
done here instead of sending reports on 
to Chicago. This department is now in 
charge ot H. B. Michael, an experienced 
engineer formerly connected with our 
Chicago office. Our other two new de- 
partments, burglary and automotive, 
will also be developed along progressive 
and up-to-date lines and to the greatest 
satisfaction of our clients.” 

A New Classification for Protection 

A telegram received by General Agent 
Muldaur from Vice-President A. R. 
Small on Monday of this week describes 
an approved method of wooden protect- 
ed structures which is a decided step 
forward in economical fire protection as 
applied to dwellings, which is as _ fol- 
lows: 

“On the anniversary of the Chicago 
fire, after years of testing by the fire 
prevention engineers of the Underwrit- 
ers’ Laboratories, their fire council an- 
nounces a Classification hitherto un. 
recognized in the protection of construc 
tion with wood structural supports. By 
the use of metallic lath and gypsum 
plaster applied to ordinary wood con- 
struction, the engineers have found pro- 
tection sufficient to resist an unusually 
severe fire for periods greater than one 
hour and have accorded the remarkably 
high rating of one hour upon floors and 
bearing partitions so constructed. 

“This report is a monumental piece 
of work and gives a new significance 
and practical solution to one of the 
serious economic menaces which faces 
the American public. Forty-nine years 
ago, October 9, the Chicago fire wiped 
out, in a short time, 19,000 residences, 
and since then very little, if any, im- 
provement has been made in fire resis- 
tive construction of the ordinary dwell- 
ing. The use of metallic lath to protect 
the timbers provides the least expen- 
sive means of giving such extreme pro- 
tection and puts safe construction in 
the hands of the average home owner. 
Seventeen thousand lives are lost each 
year through carelessness and through 
fires, quickly obtaining a foothold in 
structures of the usual form of con- 
struction. Few have been able to adopt 
the more expensive so-called fireproof 
methods. However, by the form of con- 
struction now developed people need go 
to no further expense than the ordinary 
wood structural supports if protected 
in the manner that the underwriters 
have reported on. Much comment is 
expected in housing circles from the 
appearance of this report. Its release 
on Fire Prevention Day after many 
months’ testing and investigation, is so 
timid as to be a distinct contribution to 
the national campaign against fire 
waste which is being conducted 
throughout the country this week.” 





















Just What 


Insurance Means To Us 


What does insurance mean to the Nation 
and the individual? 


Upon insurance depends the safety and pro- 
tection of the Nation’s most important 
branches of business. It warns off threat- 
ening debts—it replaces losses—it facilitates 
progress. 

Insurance is the “friend in need” to home 


and business. We realize its intrinsic value 
when we need it most. 


Insurance is responsible for the comfort in 
the homes of many, and for the safety and 
welfare of the community, affecting directly 
the business and progress of the individual 
and Nation as a whole. 


Norwich Union Service is known and 
readily accepted by thousands of discrimi- 
nating business firms and scrupulous peo- 
ple because they have confidence that 
every obligation—great and small—will be 
promptly met. 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Hart Darlington, Manager 
J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
W. G. Falconer, President J. G. Mays, Secretary 








Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 

Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 

Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 


The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 
Must Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 


























Warehouse Fire Stirs 
Philadelphia Circles 


FIRE OFFICIALS INVESTIGATING 


Action Delayed in Adjustment While 
Mayor Calls for Better Fire 
Protection 
Mayor Moore of Philadelphia directed 
the attention of the City Council this 
week to the necessity of appropriating 
necessary funds for additional fire ap- 
paratus in the Quaker City, an increase 
of the fire marshal’s staff, and for the 
extension of high pressure service 
originally installed some time ago at 
the suggestion of the Philadelphia 

Board of Fire Underwriters. 

This vigorous action on the Mayor's 
part followed a disastrous fire in a ware- 
house building a few days ago, causing 
a loss of $100,000 and the death of four 
firemen. Adjusters will not make any 
settlement, Philadelphia advices say, 
until the completion of an investigation 


now being made by the city’s fire 
Officials. 


Questionable Origin of Blaze 

According to reports received here, 
the fire is believed to be of incendiary 
origin caused by persons unknown. It 
is said that when Fire Marshal Elliott 
made an investigation of the burned 
building that he found several packing 
boxes in which were some old rags that 
smelled strongly of gasoline. A watch- 
man living nearby also reported that 
he had heard four men in the building 
just prior to the explosion that immedi- 
ately preceded the fire. 

Tenants of the building were calied 
to Fire Marshal Elliott’s office on Tues- 
day of this week, where they were 
closely questioned. Philadelphia ad- 
vices also say that the goods stored in 
the building were valued at a figure far 
exceeding their actual worth. 

While the investigation is taking 
place all claims for losses have been 
held up by the adjusters. 


ASK PREVENTION DEPARTMENT 
Pennsylvania Firemen Seek State Aid 
in Fight Against Unnecessary 
Fires 


Judge Eugene C. Bonniwell of Phila- 
delphia, as chairman of the executive 
committee of the Pennsylvania State 
Firemen’s Association, at the forty-thira 
annual convention, held last week, 
recommended that determined efforts 
be made at the next session of the 
Legislature to obtain the following 
laws: 

The recreating of a department for 
prevention of fire, with ample powers, 
and appropriation added, along the lines 
of the bill introduced in 1917. 

An act defining negligence in rela- 
tion to fire and making responsible in 
civil damages the offending party, pre- 
cisely as such party would be responsi- 
ble for any injury caused by any other 
act of his, whether from misuse of his 
property, misuse of a motor car, or mis- 
use of property rights. 

An act making it an offense for an 
agent or insurance company to insure 
any property or goods of any descrip- 
tion in excess of their market value, 
and making it an offense for any owner 
to attempt to obtain insurance in excess 
of the market value of the propertv 
covered by the policy. 


STEINERT WITH GOODWIN & CO. 

E. G. Steinert, who has had over 
twenty years experience in marine in- 
surance, became associated with Good- 
win & Company this week. He was for- 
merly connected with the British & For- 
eign for a number of years and later 
became assistant United States man- 
ager of the Norwegian Assurance Union 
and marine manager for the Fire & 
Marine Agency. 
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How Agent Built U 
Town Fire Department 


GOT LOWER LOSSES 


R. E. Currier is Chief of Black Moun- 
tain, N. C., Fire Department; 
Remarkable Prevention Story 


AND RATES 





hits of the 
Hot 
Currier, 


One of the big local 
agent's convention at 
made by R. E. 


chief of the fire 


Springs was 
local agent and 
Black 
Mountain, N. C., in his address to the 
National 
Agents on “A Conservation 
the Rural 
ganization of the 


department of 
Association of Insurance 
Program in 
Community.” Since the or- 
Black Mountain De 
partment in October, 1919, the 
said the ratio there has been de 
creased lower rates have followed 
of improved prevention 


speaker 
loss 
and 
In consequence 


facilities, including a new water sup 
ply, enforcement of the building code 


and regular inspections. 


Mr. Currier said in part: 

desire to demonstrate to 
results obtained how an 
prevention program may 
be conducted in small towns through 
out the country, and | will use my own 
Black Mountain, N. C., as an ex 
ample of what can be done along this 
line. 


“It is my 
you by actual 
intensive fire 


town, 


1920 gave Black Moun 
this number being 
summer tourist 


“The census of 
tain 513 inhabitants, 
augmented during the 


season to about 2,500 people. We have 
three large religious settlements with- 
in a radius of three miles, all of which 


depend on us for fire protection, and all 
connected by good roads. 

“In October, 1919, a few 
ed me to organize a fire department 
and accept the position of chief. At 
the outset [ told them | knew absolutely 
nothing about fire fighting and fire de- 
partments, my vocation being that of 
a local fire insurance agent, with no 
thought of fire prevention emanating 
from my agency. In other words [| was 
pursuing the business of a premium 
grabber, so to speak. 


men request 


“However when this new work was 
being offered me | began to realize that 
the opportunity to do good to my fellow 
man was knocking at my door, and | 
decided from a humanitarian standpoint 
Upon investigation we 
what the munici 


to accept same. 
found the remnants of 


pality had purchased several years be 
fore, viz., two old hand reels, a hand 
hook and ladder truck and eight hun 
dred feet of mistreated hose. 


“After we had gathered these all up 


we had our first meeting on October 
14, 1919, and twenty able bodied men 
were present to organize a small town 


fire department. We began meeting in 


a little room belonging to the town each 
Tuesday night in the week, and prac- 
ticing on Thursday nights with this 
horseless equipment, which meant real 
labor. 

“At the outset it was evident on ac 
count of the scarcity of fires | would 
have to make these meetings attractive 
to hold the interest of the men Fire 
prevention lessons were taught each 


week and the social and moral welfare 


of the men was looked after by prac- 
ticing weekly up and down the moun 
tains and attending several fires. We 


that we would never ac 
purpose of giving service 
motor truck. 


realized 
“complish our 
without a 


soon 


Improvising the Department 

‘The aldermen in about six months 
time had spent about $2,500 on us and 
we could not hope to secure any addi- 
tional expenditure shortly. We there- 
fore began discussing ways and means 
of securing the coveted piece of ap- 
paratus, and the boys of the depart- 
nent subscribed 500 of their own 
money Which was an incentive to start 

drive for funds In two weeks we 
raised $2,000, and purchased for our- 





selves a with a stock 


Reo Speedwagon 


body on it We built a ladder frame, 
installed a forty gallon Chemical tank 
bought by the town, small chemicals, 
ladders and 1,000 feet of hose and we 


were business on a 


scale, 


ready for larger 

“The sentiment of 
nating in securing the 
wonderful factor 


ownership origi- 
truck proved a 
in holding the interest 
of the members and we soon found out 
there were not many towns in which 
the wolunteer fire department owned 
its apparatus. In the first year we re- 
sponded to eight alarms. The value of 
the property at risk was $75,000 with 
a loss of $750 and we had amply paid 
the people for all they had spent. In 
the spring of 1921, our members totaled 
ninety, including active and honorary, 
the latter composed of the business men 


of the town who were learning the les- 
son of fire prevention, 
“Our meetings were so well attended 


that we had outgrown our quarters and 
we dreamed of a home of our own. 
With that end in view, we purchased 
a lot 50 x 100 feet on the highest spot 
in town affording a view of the entire 
town and vicinity. The cost of this 
was $1,000 and the deed was made in 
the names of three trustees for the 
department and not the municipality. 
During the first week in May of that 
same year we started another drive 
and secured about $6,000 in) subserip 
tions, running from twenty-five cents 
to $1,000, the latter being paid in cash. 


Move Into New Home 


“Ground was broken in November, 


1921, and on May 2 of this year we 
moved into our own modern two-story 
brick station, thirty feet wide and fifty 


feet long. At the present writing we 
have 121 members, sixty-two active who 


respond to alarms, thirty-seven honorary 
and twenty-two ladies. Do not lose 
sight of the fact that this department 


is all volunteer, receiving no pay and 
their only compensation is excuse from 
jury duty. On the other hand, a man 


pays an initiation fee of $5 to join and 
dues of -fifty cents per month. This 
being our income with which to pay the 
upkeep of our station and interest on 
our notes payable. This is the cleanest 
organization [| know. of. No cursing, 
gambling or intoxicants of any kind 
are allowed in the building and living 
up to these rules, it teaches them that 
the fire of eternity may be prevented. 
At the meetings every Tuesday night 
fire fighting and = fire prevention is 


drilled into the members until now 
every one in town thinks and hears so 
much about the fire department that 
they unintentionally practice care and 


diligence in the use of fire. 


“The results accomplished during the 


NEW YORK STATE DEPARTMENT: 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


SUPERIOR 
CAPITAL 


-ALLEMANNIA 


GEORGIA HOME 


UNITED AMERICAN 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


ASSETS OVER $9, elelemeteye) 
LARGE NEINAURARCE FACILITIES 


B. DUTTON, Manager 


~ 


three years through this department 
are as follows: decreased loss ratio, 
lower rates, new water supply, enforce 


regular 
modern and 
department, an 
promoting everything 
lowship never before 
town. The only disadvantage to the 
local agent is an increased desire by 
the Companies to secure a plant in his 
agency. 


ing the building code, 
vention inspections, a 
cient fire 


fire pre- 
effi- 
organization 
civic and a fel- 
existing in our 


‘Gentlemen, there is no small town 
in this country but what can do what 
we have done, and more, to conduct 


this demon fire. We, the 
of this country, 
the causes and 
to the public 
of fire just 
venting the 


local agents 
with our knowledge of 
effects’ of fire, can be 
in preventing this spread 
what the doctor is in pre- 
spread of disease. This 
is fire prevention week and [| trust that 
while you are assembled here in this 
convention each and everyone of you 
will resolve to go home determined to 
make fire prevention the paramount is- 
sue in your agency. It can be done and 
we are the men to do it.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY CHANGES 
Because of a change in the partner- 
ship the Philadelphia agency, of the 


Hand-in-Hand Underwriters, of New 
York, and the National Fire, of Hart- 
ford, has been transferred from Crit- 
tenden & Swope to Young, Crittenden 
& Swope. The agency of the Mer- 
chants’ & Farmers’ Mutual Fire of 
Worcester, Mass., has been changed 
from Houston Dunn, Inec., to James 


Ss. Kemper & Co. The Pittsburgh Fire 
has withdrawn from the office of Lenge 
Brothers. 
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ROCHESTER | 


TO PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


Insurance Officlals Request State Gov- 
ernors to Issue Proclamations Post- 
poning Hunting Season 
On account of the great fires 
raging in Canada and various of 
the Northwestern States as a result of 
the continued hot and dry weather this 
fall, thereby causing large property 
damage in towns and villages, many of 
which have been completely wiped out 
by the flames, a number of 
officials and insurance 


forest 
now 


insurance 
organizations are 
taking action to prevent a repetition of 
the loss in the Eastern States. 

J. H. Barr, president of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania, has already 
telegraphed Governor Sproul suggesting 
that he immediately 


issue a proclama- 


tion calling attention to the situation 


and also a postponement of the hunting 
that reason. Other insurance 
organizations and insurance officials in 
other nearby states, such as New York, 
New Jersey, Connecticut and Vermont, 
are expected te shortly follow suit. 

Mr. Barr’s telegram read as follows: 
“In view of the unprecedented drouth 
throughout Pennsylvania and the seri 
ous situation in many communities as 
to their water supply, [ believe that it 
would be very opportune to you to issue 
a proclamation calling upon all citizens 
of the Commonwealth to use extra pre- 
cautions to prevent fires. A slight blaze 
under these unusual conditions may 
lead to tremendous loss of life and prop 
erty. Danger of forest fires is also in 
creased, and if thought necessary open 
ing of the hunting season should be 
postponed. Inasmuch as special men 
tion is being given to fire prevention 
throughout the state during this week 
and next, | believe a proclamation 
would receive the cordial and enthusi 
astic support of all citizens.” 


season for 


GET ADDITIONAL SPACE 
The Marquette National Fire has 
leased additional space in the Insurance 


Exchange Building, Chicago, to house 
the local departments of the Great 
Western Underwriters, Pittsburg Fire 


and FE. J. Matre & Co. The office of the 
Marquette National is at 501 Insurance 
Nxchange. 
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Further Descriptions 
Of Co-insurance Clause 


BY HASER OF OHIO FARMERS 


Lengthy Analysis to Prove Worth and 
Wisdom of Much Discussed Part 
of Fire Policy 


R. V. Haser, Illinois state agent of 
the Ohio Farmers, is the author of an 
article on the co-insurance clause, in 
which he explains at length the various 
ramifications of this oft-puzzling section 
of the standard fire insurance policy. 
His article is given in full herewith: 

This clause is sometimes termed the 
reduced rate contribution or reduced 
rate co-insurance clause. Regardless of 
what title is used, however, the effect 
of any clause so designated is the same; 
but, in treating upon it in this pamphlet, 
it will be referred to as the co-insurance 
clause. 

Now, why is there such a thing as a 
co-insurance clause? Let us see. In 
the first place we will consider a brick 
mercantile or manufacturing building 
erected several years ago. A responsi- 
ble contractor or appraiser estimates 
that it would cost $25,000 to reproduce 
this building today. Then, for the sake 
of arriving at the actual cash value of 
the building for fire insurance pur- 
poses, it will be necessary to deduct a 
reasonable percentage for depreciation. 
This item of depreciation should take 
into account the building’s age, wear 
and tear, and the replacements and re- 
pairs that have been made to the build- 
ing since it was erected. 

Suppose that the percentage of de- 
preciation is estimated at 20%; then, 
this deducted trom the present-day re- 
production cost of $25,000, would make 
the actual cash value $20,000. -In the 
event of loss the insurance payable 
would be adjusted on the actual cash 
value basis, that is, even though there 
happened to be, say $25,000 insurance 
on the building—an amount equivalent 
to its reproduction cost—yet the com- 
pany would not be obliged to pay more 
than $20,000 in case of a total loss, 
because the standard policy specifically 
provides that the company shall not be 
liable beyond the actual cash value at 
the time of loss or damage. 

Cash Value Must Be Known 

It is therefore quite essential that the 
actual cash value of a building or any 
other property be known when insured 
under policies containing a co-insurance 
clause. The purpose of such a clause 
is to require the owner to carry an 
adequate amount of insurance to value; 
and, in consideration of doing this, a 
credit is allowed in the rate. As an 
illustration of the reason for giving this 
credit we will assume there are two 
buildings worth $10,000 each and rated 
the same, say 1% for $100 insurance. 
The owner of one building wants to be 
adequately protected against loss, so 
he carries $8,000 insurance at a_ pre- 
mium cost of $80. The owner of the 
other building, however, prefers to take 
a large part of the risk himself and 
therefore limits the amount of his insur: 
ance to $2,500, for which he pays a pre- 
mium of $25. Suppose that each build- 
ing is damaged by fire to the extent of 
$2,500. Each policy would then pay a 
$2,500 loss. You will notice, however, 
that the company insuring the first 
owner has an advantage over the other 
company by reason of the fact that its 
loss was less than one-third of the 
amount of policy, for which it received 
a premium of $80; whereas, the total 
amount of the other company’s policy 
was exhausted in paying its loss, and 
for which policy that company received 
a premium of only $25. 

It is on account of such instances as 
this that the co-insurance clause was 
devised. Since it has been brought 
into general use it has done more to 
reduce and stabilize rates of fire insur- 
ance than any other single factor. Pri- 
marily, rate making is based on the 
expectation that all property will be in- 
sured for a fair proportion of its value; 
secondarily, that most fires will be ex- 


tinguished near the point of origin, thus 
producing what we term “partial 
losses,” or losses less than the insur- 
ance carried. Were it not for the co- 
insuranee clause requiring adequate 
insurance to value, there would, of 
necessity, be an immediate and heavy 
increase in fire insurance rates because 
of the great increase in total losses to 
insurance that would come on a reduced 
premium income. 

Most Losses Under 80% of Value 

Statistics show that only about 5% 
of all losses exceed 80% of the total 
value of the property insured; there- 
fore, any reduction in the percentage 
of insurance to value would increase 
the losses to insurance, and so the rate 
of premium. It may be said then that 
our business is based upon the principal 
of partial losses and_ co-insurance 
(which is only another name for ade- 
quate insurance to value). It is evident 
from the illustration given in the pre- 
ceding paragraph that the property 
owner who carries an adequate amount 
of insurance is being discriminated 
against so far as rate is concerned as 
compared to the other owner who car- 
ries an inadequate sum; therefore, it is 
simply a matter of justice that the first 
owner should receive some substantial 
consideration in return for his willing- 
ness to carry adequate insurance to 
value; so, this consideration is granted 
to him in the form of a credit (rate 
reduction) provided he will consent to 
the attachment of a co-insurance clause 
to his policy. 

Examples of Loss Adjustments 

Now we come to a practical working 
of the co-insurance clause which clearly 
shows how it functions in any given 
case and proves that there is nothing 
mysterious or difficult to understand 
about it. It simply requires the insured 
to maintain a certain percentage of in- 
surance to actual cash value, failing in 
which, he becomes a co-insurer or con- 
tributor to the extent of the difference 
between the amount of insurance car- 
ried and the said percentage of insur- 
ance to value and bears that part of 
the loss himself. Using the 80% co- 
insurance clause as an illustration, it 
has no effect whatever when insurance 
is carried to the amount of 80% of value 
or more. In this case, insurance pays 
the entire loss, not exceeding the 
amount of policy. 


Examples ; 

(a) Actual casW#jvalue.......... $10,000 
80% of this value.......... 8,000 
Insurance carried.......... 8,000 
BUN eaiak Baw ach tee vaeeeawa 6,000 
Insurance pa@yS ...........-- $ 6,000 

(b) Actual cash value.......... $10,000 
80% of thie value.........+: 8,000 
Insurance carried........4.. 8,000 
WOU gckeu cicero heesewndewee 8,000 
TASUTANCE PAYS .......ccees $ 8,000 

(c) Actual cash value.......... $10,000 
80% of this value.......... 8,000 
Insurance carried........... 8,000 
BR osain de watess wanale enue. 9,000 
Insurance pay8 ............ $ 8,000 


Furthermore, it has no effect what- 
ever when the loss equals or exceeds 
80% of the actual cash value, no matter 
what the amount of insurance is. In 
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this case also insurance pays entire 
loss, not exceeding the amount of policy. 


Example 
(d) Actual cash value.......... $10,000 
80% of this value.......... 8,000 
Insurance carried.,......... 6,000 
SER eee CeCe CC Tr 8,000 
INSUFANEE PAYS... ...cevecee $ 6,000 


When both insurance and loss are 
less than 80% of the actual cash value, 
the insured becomes a co-insurer or 
contributor to the extent of the differ- 
ence between the actual amount of in- 
surance in force at the time of fire and 
80% of the actual cash value. 


Example 
(e) Actual cash value.......... $10,000 
80% of this value.......... 8,000 
Insurance carried........... 6,000 
RM Rcaceeuss Le tate wae cad 2,500 


The insurance being $2,000 less 
than the sum required, the insured 
is a co-insurer and contributes in 
that proportion as follows: 
Insurance pays 6-8 of loss, or $ 1,875 
Insured contributes 2-8, or 625 

yr 
AIOE OF IGGB oie ik ccisdtvass $ 2,500 


Co-insurance clause credits vary ac- 
cording to the percentage of co-insur- 
ance used; the construction of a build- 
ing; and grade of protection afforded. 
Fireproof buildings, of course, take the 
highest credit (because of their low 
degree of combustibility); whereas, 
frame buildings take the lowest credit 
for a given percentage of co-insurance 
clause. As an illustration to show how 
the owner of a brick building located 
in a town with good fire department 
and waterworks protection may benefit 
by the co-insurance clause from the 
standpoint of premium cost, it may be 
said that the insurance on such a build 
ing can be written in four ways, namely, 
on a flat basis (without co-insurance), 
with 70%, 80%, or 90% co-insurance 
clause. Assuming that the building has 
an actual cash value of $10,000 and has 
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a flat rate of 1.50 the following ex- 
amples show the minimum amount of 
insurance required under each clause, 
the credit therefor, the net rate and 
premium cost. 


Examples 
(tf) With 70% Co-insurance Clause 
Insurance required ........ $7,000 
Co-insurance credit ....... 20% 
Net rate (1.50 less 20%)... 1.20 
PORNO oss acts oss cetuews $84.00 


With 80% Co-insurance 
Insurance required ........ $8,000 
Co-insurance credit 
Net rate (1.50 less 25%)... 
PURINE Os wn actniels > as Bea $90.00 
(h) With 90% Co-insurance Clause 


(g 


Insurance required ....... $9,000 
Co-insurance credit ie 30% 
Net rate (1.50 less 30%)... 1.05 
PROERDOIR 55 vs oae swsedeesee $94.50 


It will be cbserved from these ex- 
amples that the rate per $100 insurance 
decreases as the per cent of co-insur- 
ance increases. A $6,000 policy written 
without co-insurance at the flat rate of 
1.50 would cost a premium of $90.00; 
whereas, by taking advantage of the 
80% co-insurance credit, $2,000 addi- 
tional insurance could be obtained for 
the same premium (see example .g). 

Under a policy written with the co- 
insurance clause it is permissible to 
exclude from the coverage thereunder 
certain indestructible components of a 
building, such as brick, stone or con- 
crete foundations below ground level, 
ete.; and, by eliminating the value of 
same, the amount of insurance required 
under a co-insurance clause is reduced 
proportionately. For instance, if the 
actual cash value of a given building is 
$10,000, including foundations below 
ground level worth $1,000, then, by in- 
serting a clause in the policy to the 
effect that such foundations are not 
covered, it would bea proper to base the 


amount of insurance required under the 
co-insurance clause on the difference of 
$9,000. In this case, an 80% clause 
would require at least $7,200 insurance 
instead of $8,000 if based on the full 
building value of $10,000, thus saving 
the premium on $800 additional insur- 
ance which would have to be carried 
if the value of foundations were not 
excluded. 

In view of the substantial credits 
allowed tor the co-insurance clause it 
is desirab!e to use said clause in poli- 
cies covering properties eligible to co- 
insurance credits. It is not likely that 
construction costs will increase over 
what they are now, so any actual cash 
value established at this time will de- 
crease from year to year on account of 
depreciation, and that factor lessens 
the chance of running short of the co- 
insurance requirement after the proper 
amount of insurance under the chosen 
clause is once determined. Stock or 
machinery values are, of course, more 
susceptible to fluctuation than building 
values. It is therefore quite important 
that a close check be kept on the for- 
mer when covered under policies writ- 
ten with the co-insurance clause, in 
order that the amount of insurance 
may be adjusted to meet with changing 
values and thus avoid the possibility of 
having less insurance than that re- 
quired under the clause. 


STANDARD IN PHILADELPHIA 

The Standard Insurance, of New 
York, has been elected a member of 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. 


FILLING A NICHE 
The Position Securing Bureau, opened 
six weeks ago by K. M. Wehinger and 
G. L. Stone to serve as a central insur- 
unce employment bureau, has grown 
rapidly in its clientele. 


Thoughtlessness Of 
Automobile Drivers 
Creates Fire Losses 


PARKING BLOCKS WATER PLUGS 


Chief Bennett of the Bureau of Fire 
Says Action is Due to Indifference 
on Part of Owners 





Pittsburgh, Pa., Oct. 10.—Thought- 
lessness of automobile drivers is re- 
sponsible for thousands of dollars of 
neediess property loss by fire in this 
city annually, according to Fire Chief 
William Bennett, of the Bureau of 
Fire. 

“Tt seems like such a trivial thing, 
this parking of automobiles near fire 
plugs,” he said, “but it is an expensive 
practice. It causes much trouble and 
results in damage to property that 
could be so easily avoided.” 

In the “Golden Triangle,” it is par- 
ticularly so. Walk through any of our 
downtown streets at night. You will 
find them lined from one end to the 
other with machines, the fire plugs out 
of sight. An alarm comes in. The fire 
engines dash to the scene of the fire, 
only to find the fire plugs hemmed in 
with automobiles. That means a de- 
lay, and delay of even a minute at a 
fire means a minute’s more damage 
by flames. Flames can cause a lot of 
damage in a minute. Frequently the 
delay is much longer than a minute 
and at times certain fire plugs are 
practically useless until the flames have 
gained great headway. 

Chief Bennett believes the practice 


of parking near fire plugs is usually 
prompted by indifference on the part of 
auto drivers. “Of course, there are 
some, very few, who are not familiar 
with the city ordinance prohibiting such 
practice,” he said. “Then there are 
some who forget to look for a fire plug. 
But the majority simply don’t care.” 

Valuable time is lost when firemen 
are forced to move several machines 
before they can attach hose to the fire 
plugs. “In many cases we can’t move 
them at all,” says the chief. “Many 
are fitted up with all kinds of fancy 
locks which make it impossible to move 
them at all. Closed cars have their 
doors locked. We would either have to 
break the glass or lift the cars bodily 
out of the way. In many such instan- 
ces I have been tempted to drive a 
heavy engine into the machines and 
scatter them in that way. But that, of 
course, would be folly. We would have 
a heavy bill to pay. If we push the 
cars out of the way and in the confu- 
sion paint gets scratched, the owner 
complains.” 

Following a fire downtown last week 
in which firemen were delayed several 
minutes by automobiles parked around 
fire plugs, Chief Bennett protested to 
Police Superintendent John C. Calhoun, 
who ordered the city police to strictly 
enforce the city ordinance which pro- 
hibits parking of cars within 20 feet 
of a fire plug. Under the ordinance 
those violating the law are liable to 
fines of $5 to $100. Imprisonment for 
one year may be imposed under the 
state law. 





CHARLES H. POST SAILS 
Charles H. Post, United States man- 
ager for the Caledonian, 

Thursday for Europe. 


sailed on 
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Glens Falls Book On 
Read Your Policy Week 


AN EXPLANATION OF CONTRACT 


Company Makes Valuable Contribution 
to Effort to Educate Public on 
Policy Clauses 


“Read Your Policy Week” has been 
fixed for the week beginning October 
30 and in conjunction therewith the 
Glens Falls Insurance Company is is- 
suing another volume to its insurance 
library, this book bearing the title “The 
Fire Insurance Policy—-What It Means.” 
It is an interesting and comprehensive 
contribution to the general knowledge 
upon fire insurance. 

Speaking upon the subject of “Read 
Your Policy Week” Vice-President H. 
N. Dickinson of the Glens Falls says: 

“There are few general subjects of 
real importance that have been so com- 
monly misunderstood as fire insurance 
and instances of friction between the 
policyholder and the agent or com- 
pany are usually traceable to failure 
on the part of the former to grasp 
the provision of his policy contract. The 
remedy for such misunderstanding is 
very simple. It is merely that of ex- 
plaining the technical terms in common 
language, as we have tried to do.” 

The new volume of the Glens Falls 
library is an explanation of the stand- 
ard policy, each section being treated 
in detail and in such words as are not 
confusing nor unintelligible to the ordi- 
nary policyholder. The first chapter is 
called “Blind Faith’ and treats of the 
necessity for some movement to en- 
courage policy reading. 

“Thirty million fire insurance policies 

policies enough to give to each fam- 
ily in the United States, with millions 
to spare—yet many of these thirty mil- 
lion have ever really been read by their 
holders? 

“Probably less than one per cent. * * 

“Truly, it is a strange psychological 
phenomenon for so many millions of 
otherwise far-sighted Americans to pay 
out good dollars for documents recog- 
nized as vital to their welfare, and then 
deposit these documents without in- 
spection among other securities. It is 
difficult to view this procedure as any- 
thing less than an act of blind faith. 
This faith is flattering to the agents 
and to the insurance companies they 
represent: it implies a reputation for 
responsibilitv for fair treatment that is 
deeply founded, but so it is bad busi- 
ness on the part of the policyholder. A 
fire is an emergency, and a fire insur- 
ance policy is an emergency instru- 
ment. Just as it is one’s duty to learn 
the quickest route from his bedroom 
to safetv in case of fire so it is his duty 
to familiarize himself with the pro- 
visions of his policy in advance of the 
emergency which might call it into 
actinn, * * # 

“We anpend a list of sixteen condi- 
tions which may void a policy. This 
list has often been quoted and should 
be memorized by every agent: 

“Concealment or misrepresentation. 

“Misstatement of interest. 

“Fraud. 

“Other insurance (non-currency). 

“Operation over time. 

“Tncrease of controllable hazards. 

“Extraordinary alterations or repairs. 

“Interest other than unconditional. 

“Leased ground, 

“Chattel mortgages. 

“Foreclosure of mortgage. 

“Change of ownership other than 
death. 

“Assignment of nolicy before loss. 

“Generation of illuminating gas. 

“Presence of extra hazardous articles. 

“Vacancy or unoccupancy.” 


Reciprocal Paper On 
Situation in Jersey 


LEGISLATION IS DISCUSSED 


Says Agents Think Reciprocals Will 
“Clean Up” if Law is 
Passed 





“The National Insurance Journal,” 
organ of the reciprocals, has this to say 
of the situation in New Jersey: 

“It is remembered that at the last 
session of the legislature of the State 
of New Jersey, held in 1921, reciprocal 
interests succeeded in having a law 
passed by both branches of the Legis- 
lature of that state, all being in the 
interest of the insuring public, but the 
strings running to the East were 
pulled on the Governor and he was 
compelled to veto the bill. 

“We now find from stock company 
journals that stock company agents 
are banding together for fear that an 
attempt may again be made at the 
1923 session of the legislature of that 
state to have the reciprocal bill passed. 
They are fearful that the Governor 
would not have the nerve to veto it the 
second time and therefore they are or- 
ganizing to make their fight when the 
legislature meets and try to defeat any 
measure tending to recognize the writ- 
ing of reciprocals doing business in the 
State of New Jersey. Stock company 
agents, wherever located, are very 
solicitous of the people’s interest, but 
are more interested in the premiums 
they receive for representing stock 
companies and are fearful that if the 
reciprocals should be permitted to op- 
erate in the State of New Jersey that 
a large volume of business now con- 
trolled by them in stock companies at 
high premium rates would be lost for- 
ever.” 





AGENTS’ QUALIFICATIONS 


How Laws on This Subject Look to 
Organ of Reciprocals and 
Mutuals 
“We have yet to see an agents’ quali- 
fication law which we consider of ben- 
efit to the people,” says the “National 
Insurance Journal,” organ of the re- 
ciprocals in its current issue. “The 
enly ones to benefit by such laws are 
the big established agencies. If such a 
law is passed it will simply stifle com- 
petition, keep new men from entering 
the insurance business and will create 
a monopoly for established agencies.” 
Continuing, that paper says:. *'Most 
all so-called laws provide that before a 
man can become an agent he shall have 
had insurance experience. How is he 
to get that experience unless he be- 
comes an agent? Of course, he could 
work in some agent’s office, but would 
be simply in the hands of this agency 
when he desired to quit and start an 
agency of his own, for the reason that 
it would take their recommendation be- 
fore he can qualify. We have never yet 
been able to find any state where an 
agent’s qualification ldw was proposed 
but what the companies were for it. 
The reason is that they relieve the com- 
panies from responsibility for the agent 
and place the responsibility upon the 

Insurance Department of the state.” 
This quotation is printed to show the 
reciprocal —_ of view 


Harvey L. caine of Denton, Md., 
who has been named the) new insiirance 
commissioner of that state, is a former 
State Senator. Thomas J. Keating, for- 
mer commissioner, has been appointed 
a judge in the Second Judicial Circuit, 
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PITTSBU war LOSS 


Investigated By Fire Marshal;  Hall- Just say: 
ways Littered By Wicker Baskets ‘“ 
and Inflammable Matter Insurance 
eee ” 
Declaring that fire laws of the state Man ames 


had been violated, Fire Marshal Thos. 
Pfarr has begun aa investigation into 
the fire which last week destroyed the 
three-story brick warehouse and fac- 
tory of the McCallum Co., Inc., whole- 
sale florists, 1803-1505 Beaver avenue, 
Pittsburgh, with a loss of $150,000. The 
fire for a time threatened an entire 
business block, but three alarms brought 
out all the fire fighting equipment of the 
Northside district and the flames were 
gotten under control after four hours’ 
work. 

According to Fire Marshal Pfarr, the 
hallways and stairs to the second flobr 
were littered with wicker baskets, rib- 
bons and other inflammable materials 


LAURENCE R. ADAMS, Sec’y & Mgr. 
used in the florist business and added 
materially to the rapid spread of the 


flames. The fire started in a paint shop THE HANOVER 


in the rear of the second floor. Dense 

smoke arising from large stocks of FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
paint and ribbons hampered the fire- Continuously in business since 1852. 
men. The origin of the fire has not 
been determined. 
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to every courtesy 
within our power. 
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tached bath §1.50 
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and $ 


BREVOORT Hotel 
Insurance Headquarters 
MADISON ST.—East of LaSalle 
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The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of its man- 
agement, and the management of THE 
HANOVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of itg policy. 


ein EMORY WARFIELD Presidént 
RED. A. HUBBARD, Vice-President 
CHARLES w. HIGLEY, Vice-President 
Ss. RVIS, Secretary 
WILLIAM ORRISON, Asst, Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bidg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


. Gen. Agents 
Metropolitan District 


95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


LAMEY ON EXPENSES 
In discussing expense H. T. Lamey, 
of Denver, says: “Shall we attempt the 
reformation from within or stand aside 
and wait for the worst from without?” 
Cyrus K. Drew, other of the “Tnsur- 
ance Report,” Denver, in talking of In- 
surance Commissioner Houston, of Tlli- 
nois, said in his current issue: “I shall 


probably have some fun with this man HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., 
Houston before long. He deserves no 
protection in his demagogism from any 
insurance journal.” 
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Asks for Legislative 
Action on Aviation 


ELY TALKS TO AIR INSTITUTE 





Finds Accidents Are Occurring With 
Too Great Frequency; Most of 
Them Are Avoidable 
Edmund Ely, of the automobile and 
aircraft departments of the Aetna Life 
and Affiliated companies, and president 


of the National Aircraft Underwriters 
Association, spoke on Wednesday be- 
fore the National Air Institute in De- 


troit on the insurance needs of aviation. 
Mr. Ely was the only insurance man on 
the speaker’s program. He advocated 
more regulations controlling the flight 
of airplanes and the stricter supervision 
and examination of pilots. A federal 
law enforcing safety provisions is the 
best goal that can be attained, Mr. Ely 
declared, and he expressed the senti- 
ment of the insurance world as stand- 
ing behind any bill introduced before 
Congress looking toward the reduction 
of airplane accidents and the elevating 
of commercial aviation in the minds of 
the discriminating public. Mr. Ely’s 
address follows in full: 

The history of aircraft insurance up 
to the present time is merely a record 
of preparation. Insurance against one 
or more aerial hazards has been avail- 
able trom the time of the earliest prac- 
ticable airplanes but, as the war pro- 
vided a greater stimulus to their manu- 
facture and use, so from that time dates 
the real development of aircraft insur- 
ance, At one time or another since 
the war no less than twelve companies 
have been actively engaged in under- 
writing aircraft risks. During that 
period any two of the companies could 
easily have handled all of the business 
that was available. and | believe it has 
been the aim of The companies to gain 


a knowledge of the business and to 
build up experience which will serve 
as a guide when the increased use of 


airplanes demands increased insurance 
facilities. 

The extension of insurance into every 
field of economic activity has been in 
response to business demands and this 
development has heretofore been prin- 
cipally along the lines of offering pro- 
tection against known perils to existing 


property and well established opera- 
tions. It is seldom that underwriters 
have had the present opportunity of 


witnessing the creation of an entirely 
new field for insurance. In this case 
our interest is manifestly in developing 
the field. The primary interest of all 
concerned in this development is the 
safety of flight, and this can be ac- 
complished generally only through fed- 
eral supervision. So much has been 
said about the urgent necessity for fed- 
eral regulation and control that it is 
unlikely that more words can be of any 
avail in obtaining action and yet it may 


be of some interest to present the in- 
surance viewpoint. 
Two kinds of legislative action are 


required of the Government in dealing 
with aviation: (1) providing a_ basic 
law fixing the status of aircraft and 
setting forth the rights, duties and limi- 
tations of owners and operators; (2) 
providing the outline for general regula- 
tions which shall apply uniformly with- 
in federal jurisdiction and creating 
the machinery for the enforcement of 
such control. 

- Absence of Supervision Costly 

The insurance business feels this lack 
perhaps more keenly than any~<ollateral 
line of the aircraft industry. At the 
present time if an insurance company 
assumes the liability of an operator for 
damage to persons or property it has 
not only to estimate the’ probability 
of the event resulting in such damage, 
but it is also at a loss to know what 
legal principles and jurisdiction will 
apply in fixing the degree of liability. 
such experience as the companies have 

ithered has shown conclusively that 
the hazards of aircraft operation are 
largely controllable, and the absence 


of suitable and uniform supervision is 
without question responsible for many 
accidents. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the decided effect such super- 
vision would have on the insurance 
situation. Properly regulated aero- 
dromes, well marked air-lanes, ade- 
quate meteorological service and the 
establishment of centers for radio com- 
munication cannot fail to have a 
marked effect on the safety of flight. 
If such segulation and control were ex- 
istent at the present time there is no 
doubt that insurance could be under- 
taken at materially lower rates with a 
reasonable expectation of the result be- 
ing favorable. 

In order to fulfill their own require. 
ments and pending the enactment of 
such legislation, the insurance com- 
panies have done what they could to 
supply the deficiency. At the request 
of the National Aircraft Underwriters’ 
Association the organization known as 
Underwriters Laboratories, Inc., of Chi- 
cago, Illinois, which was established by 
the Fire Insurance companies, under- 
took a comprehensive program to se- 
cure safety of flight. The plan con- 
templates three essential features: 

1. A register of pilots. 

2. A register of ships. 


3. Certificates of air-worthiness. 


The register of pilots involves the 
following: 

1. An application form filled out by 
the pilot seeking registration, giving 


full data as to his training and subse- 
quent flying experience, 

2. A physician’s statement of surgical 
and medical examination. 

3. A certificate of registration to ap- 
plicants found qualified. 

4. A system of bulletins to Associa- 
tion members announcing the filing of 
applications, action thereon and cancel- 
lations of registry. 

5. A board of 
crashes, 

6. Publication of rules of the = air 
covering the pilot’s conduct and respon- 
sibilities. 


inquiry to consider 


The certificate of registration expires 
after twelve months and previously if 
the pilot is inactive in flying for 120 
days. It may be cancelled or suspended 
at any time for cause and is automati- 
cally suspended upon inquiry following 
a crash involving insurance. 

What Plan is Based Upon 

The plan is based upon the provisions 
of the Convention Relating to Interna- 
tional Air Navigation agreed upon, sub- 
ject to certain reservations, by the rep- 
resentatives of the allied and associated 
powers serving on the International 
Commission on Aerial Navigation, 
which was constituted as a subcommis- 
sion of the Peace Conference. It fol- 
lows very closely the air regulations 
of the Canadian Air Board. Approxi- 
mately twenty-five pilots are now reg- 
istered; in addition to these, registra- 
tion has been refused to’ four others 
and one registration has been cancelled. 

A further important move toward 
putting private and commercial aircraft 
in the United States on a definite foot- 
ing was announced by Underwriters 
Laboratories on July 1, 1921, when the 
aircraft register became _ operative. 
Previously no organization in this 
country had attempted to define air- 
craft uses, to classify aircraft or to 
provide a register whereby formal iden- 
tification could be secured. The mem- 
bers of the National Aircraft Under- 
writers’ Association at that time un- 
dertook to require registration of all 
aircraft as a prerequisite for insurance, 
In the register aircraft are defined ac- 
cording to ownership or use, as. state, 
commercial or private. State aircraft 
includes military aircraft and aircraft 
employed exclusively in state service 
such as postal, customs and _ police. 
Commercial aircraft includes aircraft 
used for the purpose of any profession, 
trade or business when one or more 
persons (in addition to the pilot and 
other necessary members of the crew) 
or freight are carried for hire or re- 
ward. Private aircraft includes all air- 
craft not state or commercial. 
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State aircraft, being Government 
owned or operated, will not be subject 
to registration. The application for 
registration filed by the commercial or 
private aircraft owner requires all es- 
sential information regarding the ship, 
which information as abstracted in the 
register may have an important bearing 
upon many phases of insurance. 

The identification or marking of com- 
mercial or private aircraft should be of 
increasing importance to various inter- 
ests. The plan is similar in essentials 
to that of the Canadian Air Board, 
Lloyds Aviation register and the Inter- 
national Aircraft Convention of the 
Peace Conference. Aircraft intended 
for flying in the international service 
will show the capital letter “N” preced- 
ing the registration mark as a symbol 
ot American ownership. Aircraft not 
flying abroad need show the registra- 
tion mark only. This mark will consist 
of alphabetical symbols shown in capi 
tal letters, thus “ABCD” or “BMUL,” 
etc. These registration marks preceded 
by a dash will follow the nationality 
mark “N” for ships flying across the 
national boundaries. A bar underlining 
the registration mark will identify air- 
craft registered for private use. These 
registration and nationality marks will 
appear once cn each side of the fuse- 
lage or nacelle and also once on the 
upper and lower wing surface of. air- 
planes. These letters will be of suffi- 
cient size to permit identification while 
in flight and at considerable distances 
or elevations from the observer. The 
registration mark will serve as a “eall 
sign” of the aircraft in all radio or other 
signaling. A total of thirty aircraft are 
now registered, of which eight are pri- 
yate. One registered ship crashed and 
its registry was cancelled. 

Air Worthiness Inspection 

The air worthiness inspection pro- 
gram of Underwriters Laboratories was 
announced early this spring. As the 
name will indicate, the program in- 
volves detailed inspection of the ship 
and the certification of its safe condi- 
tion for flying. To date four ships have 
been inspected for air worthiness and 
certified. Several certificates are held 


in suspense pending maintenance im- 
provement and essential repair work, 


and the certificate of air worthiness has 
been refused in other instances. 

While this work has been undertaken 
by Underwriters Laboratories at the re- 
quest of the insurance companies and 
is designed primarily to enforce suitable 
conditions on ships and pilots submitted 
for insurance, nevertheless the useful- 
ness of the program undertaken is by 
no means limited to insurance purposes. 
It will ,be conceded by all that every 
crash of a ship or accident occurring 
thereto is exceedingly poor advertising 
for the aircraft industry. The one end 
toward which all should be striving is 
to impress on the public that pas- 
sengers by airplane or cargoes shipped 
by airplane are practically certain to 
arrive at their destination without in- 
jury. From the figures given above, it 
will be evident that the aircraft indus- 
try, owners and operators, has not sup- 
ported this movement to insure safety 
of flight in such a way as to be conclu- 
sive evidence that this thought is fore- 
most in their minds. As an instance 
of the value of this service, a transcon- 
tinental air tour was undertaken some 
time ago in a machine which was in 
such poor condition that Major Schroe- 
der of Underwriters Laboratories had 
declined to certify to the air-worthiness 
of the ship shortly before the tour was 
begun. The ship crashed, fortunately 
without loss of life. Had the aircraft 
industry energetically supported this in- 
spection program it would then have 
transpired either that the proposed tour 
would have been abandoned or a certi- 
fied ship selected, and the undesirable 
advertising given by the public an- 
nouncement of the crash could then 
have been avoided. 


Losses Are Avoidable 
Statistics of insurance companies are 
necessarily limited. We have, however, 


sufficient data to lead us to the conclu- 
sion that by far the largest number of 
Our figures show 


losses is avoidable. 
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that 76% of the accidents are due to ® cman ee 
collision of the plane with the earth or Advocates More Fire 

some other object and that of these Prevention Literature INCORPORATED 1868 
collisions 64.4% were avoidable. In 

making this division we have .given 


operators the benefit of every reason- 
able doubt and no clearer indication can 
be had of the necessity for regulation of 
flying. 

Among other welcome recent develop- 
ments is the gradual elimination of the 
itinerant flyer who provided thrills at 
county fairs and did much to increase 
the accident record. It is no longer 
necessary to familiarize the public with 
the sight of an airplane and whatever 
useful purpose such exhibition flights 
may have served in the past, the un- 
necessary yisks undertaken and the con- 
sequent accidents retard rather than 
forward public interest in aviation as a 
factor in commercial life. 

The problems of aircraft insurance 
are those of aviation itself. The insur- 
ance companies and their affiliated or- 
ganizations have made considerable in- 
vestments in research, engineering, 
safety work and the accumulation of 
sufficient experience to handle the busi- 
ness competently. The existing forms 
of insurance are adequate to provide 
indemnity to aircratt owners and opera- 
tors and the insurance market offers 
sufficient facilities so that no legitimate 
commercial aviation enterprise need 
lack insurance protection. 


EXCESSIVE COVER HINTED 


Philadelphia Authorities Suspect Over- 
Insurance on Cheap Goods Caused 
Incendiarism 
probing 
fire at 


Philadelphia authorities are 
the mysterious early morning 
Thursday four firemen 
were burned to death after being 
trapped in a freight elevator and which 


which on last 


swept through a six-story warehouse at 
1016-1022 North American street from 
the second floor to the roof. Separate 
investigations are being conducted by 
the fire marshal’s department, the 
building inspection bureau and the 
coroner's office. 

Fire Marshal Elliott is quoted as stat- 


ing that he has learned that goods 
stored in the warehouse were insured 
in excess of their actual value, that 


much of the stock in the building was 
cheap stuff, some of it being unsaleable. 
It is reported that packing cases of 
partly burned goods have been found, 
which smelled strongly of gasoline. The 
warehouse is owned by John A. Molloy, 
who stored tinware in the fourth, fifth 
and sixth floors. The three lower floors 
were leased a few months ago to Joseph 
Bielitzky and were sublet for storage 
purposes, 

The scene of the fire is less than a 
block from the site of the Bodine street 
fire where in 1911 thirteen firemen and 


a policeman lost their lives and it is 
a short distance from the Potash 
Brothers fire at Bodine and Green 


streets where six firemen met death a 
few years ago. After viewing the ruins 
Mayor Moore said that the fire clearly 
shows the necessity for more adequate 
water service and the extension of the 
high pressure system. 





VIRGINIA AGENT MARRIES 
James W. Tinsley, Jr., and Miss Mary 
Day Clark were married October 7 in 
the chapel of the Virginia Theological 


Seminary near Alexandria, Va. Mr. 
Tinsley is general agent at Richmond 
for the Continental Casualty and As- 


surance of Chicago and is a native Vir- 
ginian. His bride is a daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Adam T. Clark of Richmond. 


EVANS POSTPONES TRIP 
Henry Evans, chairman of the Amer 
ica Fore companies, has canceled his 
reservation on the ship which was to 
take him around the world. 





J. GLADSTONE’S SUGGESTION 
Thinks That Booklets Should Be Dis- 
tributed Personally Over Insur- 
ance Office Counters 


Joseph Gladstone, an insurance brok- 
er on Maiden Lane, who breaks into 
print now and then with ideas for im- 
provement in 


various lines of insur- 
ance, has come forward with a letter 
to the New York and National Boards 


of Fire Underwriters in which he ad 
vocates the personal distribution of fire 
prevention literature through agency 
and brokerage offices. Mr. Gladstone’s 
letter follows: 

Of the innumerable and various me- 
diums of publicity throughout the coun- 
try for the observance of “Fire Pre- 
vention Week” no better or more ef- 
fective means of impressing that 
thought could be undertaken than by 
supplementing those many channels of 
publicity with a “personal” distribution 
of such propaganda. 

For this purpose the co-operation of 
insurance brokers particularly in the 
larger cities and agents, seems one of 
the most practical and desirable facili- 
ties. I regard this co-operation as an 
obligation that should be assumed by 
all classes of insurance brokers and 
underwriters. 

Strange to say, | have not seen one 
piece of fire prevention literature on 
the counters of any of the fire under- 
writing offices which could be utilized 
for such a worthy cause. [| believe it 
would be money well appropriated if 
the local boards of fire underwriters or 
the National Board supplied a special 
piece of fire prevention literature for 
distribution by agents or brokers for 
the annual observance of fire preven- 
tion week. Something that would con- 
veniently fit a standard sized envelope. 

Unless this personal distribution is 
properly cultivated as an annual custom 
much that could be gained for the wel 
fare of the public and the business will 
be entirely in vain. 

Fire insurance must now be defined 
not only as a protection against loss 
but also as an economic service for the 
prevention of loss and the insurance 
broker or agent who will realize this 
thought will render a better service to 
clients than the other kind who main- 
tain an attitude of indifference, 


SEPTEMBER LOSSES 
Fire losses throughout the United 
States and Canada for the month of 
September amounted to $41,515,000, or 
nearly double for that of August, which 


were $21,579,500. Compared with the 
same month of last year, September 
shows an increase of $15,000,000. The 


total for the nine months of 1922 is 
$292,621,850, or an increase of $42,008,- 
400 for the corresponding period of last 
year. The losses in September include 
312 outbreaks, where the property loss 
reached or exceeded $10,000. 9 Thirty- 
three passed the $200,000 mark and 
seven reached or exceeded $1,000,000 in 
loss. 
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FIRE WASTE LECTURES 


National Fire Protection Association 
Supplied Speakers for 48 Lec- 
tures. in Public Schools 


During Fire Prevention Week 48 lec- 
delivered in the public 
schools of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn 
and Staten Island uuder the auspices of 
the New York Chapter of the National 
Kire Protection Through- 
out the week the pupils of 386 schools, 
13 of which were in 
the Bronx, 16 in 
Staten 
give addresses on appropriate fire pre- 
vention from 15 to 30 


tures were 


Association. 


Manhattan, 5 in 


Brooklyn, 
Island, listened to 


and 2 in 
30 speakers 
topics lasting 
minutes each. 

It is estimated that from 250 to 1,500 
pupils, ranging chiefly from 8 to 16 
years of age, heard these addresses at 
a time during the assembly periods of 
the schools. 


On last Friday night Miss Lloyd Mar- 
shall, one of the speakers of the asso- 
ciation’s committee, addressed some 350 
men and women of the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation at Public School No. 169, Sev- 
enth avenue and Forty-third street, 
Brooklyn. 


What Happened to Frank 

“What Happened to Frank” is the 
name of an attractive circular which 
is being distributed by Hoey & Ellison 
and other representatives of the Colum- 
bia Casualty Company. The’ text is 
striking because of the appeal which 
is written between the lines rather than 
because of any statement of. the bene- 
fits of accident insurance. It contains 
a letter written by an insurance man 
to a grocer in his territory appealing 
to him to give Frank an order when 
he appears at the store. Frank has 
lost his new automobile, his store, and 
his household goods through a sheriff’s 
sale to satisfy a judgment because of 
Jan accident in which he killed a child 
one year previous. It is real advertis- 
ing. 
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Says Americans Are 
Worshippers of Fire 


Ce: & MILLER TO TO CREDIT MEN 
North British & Mercantile Man In- 
dulges in Satire at Pittsburgh 
Banquet 


“History 
“Hell is full of good interitions.” 

“When he was seven years old the kindred 
f his father’s house and all the friend 
thereof assembled in the inver temple to sec 
he High Priest invest him with the 
f the Fire Worshipner, “The garment 
of the good and henet cial way.” (Palmer, 
and the Old,” p. 273) 


English” for a 
doesn’t it? But it 
anc ent, not the 


repeats itself” 


Sounds like “reverse 
Boy Scout 


refers 


initiation, 
really to the 
American boy. 

In his work on the Rosicrucians, Jen- 
nines declares in speaking of the fire 
worshippers of followers of Zoroaster 
that “there has 
gining that the 
cicnt fire 


an error in ima- 


and the an- 
idolaters 
simply of fire, inasmuch as, in bowing 
down before ‘t, they simply regarded 
fire as a symbol, or thing placed as 
standing for Deity.” 

We know that the worship of fire, 
or the God of Fire or the divine, as 
tvpified by fire, was practiced by all 
the Aryan peoples of whom we are 
descendants, by all Greek communities 
and in each Greek and Roman family 
and by the Parsees of Persia and India. 

The real and absolute worship of fire 


been 
Persians 


worshippers were 


falls into two divisions according to 
Tylor in his work on Primitive Cul- 
ture; the first belong rather to feti- 


shism and the two apparently repre- 
senting an earlier and later stage of 
theological ideas. 

The stranger entering 
harbor is impressed with 


New York 


the colossal 


female figure, commonly called the 
“Statue of Liberty.” Soon after it was 
erected we realized that there was 


something wrong with the symbol and 
a strong light—a blazing fire—was ad- 
ded, so it is now visible night and day. 

I purpose to invite your thoughts 
tonight to the theme that we, today, 
now, are the real fire worshippers; the 
truest, most consistent devotees the 
world has ever known, and the perpet- 
ual fire of our so-called “Statue of 
Liberty” typifies the recognition and 
testimony of our unremitting devotion 
to Zoroaster and to Meloch. 

Bartholdi’s mammoth work is really 
our Vestal Virgin. Vesta, you recall, 
was the Goddess of the hearth—burn; 
one of the chief divinities of the an- 
cient Romans. equivalent to the Greek 
Hestia, one of the twelve great Olym- 
pians. the virgin goddess of the hearth 
presiding over both the private family 
altar and the central altar of the city, 
the tribe or the race. She was wor- 
shipped along with the Penates at 
every meal, when the family assem- 
bled round the altar or hearth, which 
was in the center of the house. "Aen neas 
was said to have carried the neste 
fire (which was her symbol) from Troy 
and brought it to Italy. It was pre- 
served at Rome by the state in the 
sanctuary of the goddess, which stood 
To guard this fire, on 
the altar of Vesta, from ever becom- 
ing extinguished. it was watched and 
tended by six stainless virins. called 
Vestals. Their persons were inviola- 
ble. anv offense aevainst them beine 
punished with death, and they were 
treated in all their relations with the 
highest distinction and reverence. We 
have the same awed resnect for the 
American arsonist—his’ person seems 
inviolate, too. 

The difficulties of starting a fire he- 
fore the invention of matches were 
manifold. The savage used to ruh 
two sticks together long and energeti- 


cally to get a spark of fire. We can 
toss a match into a corner and start a 
first-class conflagration. Almost any 
spot in America is pie for the pyro- 
maniac. See how civilized man has 
improved. “The aspiring fool that fired 
the Enhesian dome outlives in fame the 
pious fool that raised it.” (Richard III.) 

Our contribution last year to the na- 
tional ashheap was only $485,000,000; 
but this year we will do better; much 
better. The fire loss is now twice as 
much as five years avo and ten times 
as much as in 1870. The present burn- 
ing rate is $923 a minute. We average 
one brand new fire every minute. 

Of course we pretend to have good 
intentions. We have Fire Prevention 
Week each vear. We have fire depart- 
ments and all that. 

But avnroximately more than a half 
billion dollars in losses are settled by 
the fire insurance companies each year 
in the United States. So we really 
don’t care. “Let ’er burn,” is the great 
American refrain. 

The work of reforestation is proceed- 
ing rapidlv by Government aid to re- 
store our timber lands. Reclamation of 
swamp land is likewise progressing 
with equal speed and energy. 

In many places in this country, me- 
moria! trees, bearing the names of our 
bovs who died in France, have been 
planted, but we continue to put floral 
wreathes of formet-me-nots on the 
graves of our children whom we sac- 
rifice to the fire fiend year after year in 
this country. in flimsy schools burning 
at the rate of five a day. 

It is a healthy thing to see the Cen- 
sus Bureau Reports. Averagine for 
the whole country, they are really as- 


tonishingly consistent in their simil- 
arity to the reports of previous years. 
Almost every week shows practically 
the same death rate as the correspond- 
ing week of the previous year. For 
example, for the week of July 1st, the 
death rate in 1922 was identical with 
1921 down to four decimals. 

But the deadly fire loss 
steadily. 

We are real, true, 
fire worshippers. The facts prove it. 

In these United States one death 
from fire occurs every single hour— 
15,000 a year. Half a hundred are 
maimed every day. Every day five 
schools are burned up: every dav fif- 
teen hotels or lodging houses or Y. M. 
C. A’s or Y. W. C. A.’s are consumed: 
every day five churches are incinerated. 

Moloch takes heavy toll. 

We combat death by disease vigor- 
ously. Death by fire scarcely at all. 
Aren’t. we the true fire worshippers? 

If we were not fire worshippers we 
wold do four things: 

First: Insist upon clean premises. 
Kivery bit of rubbish is a fire breeder. 
Constantinovle is the filthiest city in 
the 7 It has the finest fire record. 
for ten times in 125 years it has had 
great conflagrations. Zoroaster must 
smile on Turkey, when he is not laugh- 
ing derisively at America. 


grows 


honest-to-badness 


Second—Learn the commoner fire 
hazards. There are twenty-two gen- 
eral classes. Twelve are strictly pre- 
ventable; nine are partially prevent- 
able. Even lightning may be diverted, 
you know. 

Third—Support whole- heartedly fire 


prevention 
partment. 


activities of the Fire De- 
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Fourth—Train the rising generation 
to safer habits. 

Every year forest fires in the United 
States destroy or damage timber suf- 
ficient to build five room houses for 
the entire population of a city of 
300,000 inhabitants. Every year forest 
fires burn an area equivalent to a strip 


10 miles wide from New York to 
Denver. 

Fire is the annihilator of national 
wealth. Losses by fire may be indem- 
nified. The destroyed property, the 
lives lost, cannot be restored. 

The fire loss ratio table by states 


for the last ten vears shows the Key- 
stone State to have a loss ratio of 
44.66% —slightly below the mean aver- 
ase loss ratio of all the — Your 
little neighbor. Delaware, has the high- 
est and the District of Columbia the 
lowest. But, cheer up, vour loss ratio 
has gone up consistently since 1918. 
You are consistent fire worshippers. 
The state fire marshals tell me no 
matter how flagrant the case it is al- 
most impossible to obtain a conviction 
for arson! Certainly. Why not? 
Aren’t we the true fire worshippers? 
Last year, every man, woman and 
child in the United States contributed 
$4.47 to the total fire loss. This vear 
the dues in the Ancient Order of Fire 
Worshinpers are higher—about $5 a 


head. But that’s a small sum com- 
nared with our other dues, isn’t it? 
Takine the reported and unreported 


fires it’s onlv an average annual loss 
ver family of about $50. Poof! What’s 
fifty dollars? Pa’s rich and Ma don’t 
care. 

In Europe the average per capita 
fire loss is thirty-three cents; so we 
are nearly twenty times as worshinful 


of Zoroaster as effete Europe. They 
penalize tenants over there. 
The Code Napoleon has this pas- 


sage: “The tenant is responsible for 
the fire unless he proves it was caused 
by some fortuitous event or a defect in 
construction or communicated from a 
neimhboring building.” 

It is worthv of remark that in Exo- 
dus, Chapter 22: verse 6, occurs the first 
pronouncement of the eternal justice of 
fixine liability for fire loss. We read: 

“Tf fire break out, and catch in 
thorns, so that the stacks of corn, or 
the standing corn, or the field, he con- 
sumed therewith; he that kindled the 
fire shall surely make restitution.” 

Our neighbor, Canada, three years 
ago amended her Criminal Code so that 
section 515 now reads: “(I.A.) Every 
one is guilty of an indictable offense 
and liable to two years’ imprisonment 


who by neeligence causes anv fire 
which occasions loss of life or loss of 
property.” 


In vour own state the law provides 
that “where a fire originates on the 
premises occupied by anv person, firm 
or corporation as a result of his or its 
criminal intent, design or wilful nee- 
ligence or where there has been any 
failure to comply with anv law or or- 
dinance. etc.. shall be liable in a civil 
action for the pavment of costs and 
expenses of the fire denartment in ex- 
tineuishment,” but I fear that 
“wilful” is a Zoroaster joker, 
you? 

Just to show you how much we fire 
worshippers care, it’s worth noting that 
on Fire Prevention Day, October 9th, 
in Chicago a couple of years ago more 
alarms were turned in than on any 
dav that year. 

Fire is no respector of persons—it 
is essentially democratic—like the gen- 
tle rain from Heaven it falleth upon 
the just and the unjust; the insured and 
the thriftless: it scorches and maims 
and kills the infant, the aged. the rich. 
the poor. At least we are fair minded 
in paying tribute to the fire demon. 

You ought to know that 90 per cent 
of all fires are preventable; consequent 
ly it is obvious that we want ’em: we 
are consistent as well as devoted ire 
worshippers, 
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How Insurance On Property Under 
Contract of Sale Should Be Written 





By J. H. Bridgeford, in “The Insurance Brokers Bulletin,” 
of San Francisco 


Recent discussions between some 
members of the Brokers Exchange indi- 
cate a lack of understanding of the 
proper way to write insurance covering 
property held under a contract of sale. 

The prevailing opinion appears to be 
that the policy should be written in the 
name of the tithe owner, apparently as- 
suming that the title invests the seller 
with the sole and unconditional owner- 
ship required by the conditions of the 
policy. 

A mistaken idea is much in evidence, 
that because a piece of property stands 
of record in one person's name, by vir- 
tue of such record, that person must be 
the sole and unconditional owner. But 
this is not the case, and if it were, the 
acquiring of homes would be practically 
impossible unless the purchaser should 
be able to pay the purchase price in 
cash or raise the money under a mort- 
gage. Under such conditions, buying 
property on the installment plan would 
be a hazardous undertaking and the in- 
centive for a person of small means to 
acquire a home of his own would be 
destroyed. Without these contracts, a 
purchaser of property would be at the 
mercy of the man whose property he 
had bought, until the entire price was 
paid. 

These contracts may, and very gen- 
erally do, contain provisions under 
which the vendor may take possession 
in case of default of any of the pay- 
ments provided for therein, but the laws 
have safeguarded the rights of the ven- 
dee so that he may not be deprived of 
his equity without the same process of 
law enjoyed by a mortgagor. Under the 
usual contract of sale, the vendee in 
possession is the real owner of the 
property, and the vendor’s interest is 
similar to that of a mortgagee, since 
before he can dispossess the vendee he 
must follow the same process as the 
law prescribes for a mortgagee. 

Two Ways of Safeguarding Interest 

In writing a policy on property held 
end occupied by a purchaser under the 
usual contract, there are two ways the 
interest of both parties may be safe- 
guarded: (a) write it in the name of 
both vendor and vendee with rider at- 
tached reciting the interest of both par- 
ties, or (b) write it in the name of the 
vendee with loss payable clause in favor 
of the vendor as his interest may ap- 
pear. Such clause should recite the fact 
that the property has been purchased 
by the vendee under contract for deed 
from the vendor, and in consideration 
thereof loss if any shall be payable first 
to the vendor as his interest may ap- 
pear and the remainder if any to the 
vendee. In case there is a mortgage on 
the property, the interest of the mort- 
gagee should be first provided for, and 
in this case Form No. 137 of the Stand- 
ard Forms Bureau under date of Sep- 
tember, 1920, fully and properly pro- 
tects the interest of all parties. There 
ure several reasons why the policy 
should be written in the name of the 
vendee. First, because he is the equita- 
ble owner under the contract. Second, 
because the interest of the vendor 
when payments are kept up-—is steadily 
diminishing, while there is a _ corre- 
sponding increase in the interest of the 
vendee, , 

The views the writer has expressed 
do not mean that the vendor under a 
contract of sale does not have an in- 
surable interest in the property, but 
such interest can be protected by a 
proper loss payable clause or by writing 
the policy in the name of both parties 
in interest with proper riders attached, 
as in either case no money can be col- 
lected under the insurance without his 
consent, 

That condition of the policy which 


provides that the insurance is void if 
the assured is not at the time of loss 
the sole and unconditional owner of the 
property, etc., is taken care of in the 
opening words of that paragraph which 
read: 

“Unless otherwise provided by agree- 
ment endorsed hereon or added hereto.’ 

The proper endorsement reciting the 
conditions of the sale of the property 
puts the company upon its notice of 
conditions respecting ownership and 
liability thereunder cannot be avoided 
by the insuring company. 

There are numerous court decisions 
fully supporting these contentious, and 
‘he writer has never known an under- 
writer of experience and abiliiy to dis- 
ugree with this view of the proposition. 
kurthermore, as a rule, contracts of sale 
require the purchaser to maintain a cer- 
tain amount of insurance on the build- 
ing and to pay all taxes and «ssess- 
ments against the property for the pro- 
teciion of the seller, the same as is 
required in a mortgage, but this condi- 
tion would be impossible for the buyer 
unless the insurance was taken out by 
him, as he would not otherwise be in 
position to knoy whetier the required 
insurance was secured and kept in 
force. 





LECTURES AT U. OF PA. 

W. N. Bament, general adjuster for 
the Home, of New York, delivered a 
lecture on “The Adjustment of Fire 
Insurance Losses” in the College Hall 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Monday evening. The lecture was giv- 
en in pursuance of the educational cam- 
paign being conducted under the au- 
spices of the Insurance Federation of 
Pennsylvania and the Insurance De- 
partment of Pennsylvania, 


Much Dissatisfaction 
With Coast Conditions 


DIGEST OF SITUATION GIVEN 


Too Much Politics, Rate and Form 
Irregularity, Violation of Rules 
of Various Kinds 


It is the general opinion of under- 
writers that fire underwriting condi- 
tions are more chaotic on the Coast 
than anywhere in this country. There 
is more dissatisfaction on the part of 
insurance men themselves with the 
manner in which the business is con- 
ducted, with politics and favoritism, 
and with rating matters. The managers 
themselves have extreme difficulty in 
co-operating. 

During the past six months a joint 
committee composed of Messrs. Parrish, 
Decker and Knowles, representing the 
-acific Board of Fire Underwriters, and 
Messrs. Brisaz, Fay and Ward, repre- 
senting the Insurance Brokers’ Ex- 
change, have been conducting negotia- 
tions looking towards a better under- 
standing of various matters in which 
the board and the exchange are mutual- 
ly interested. 

These questions have been digested 
by the bulletin of the exchange as fol- 
lows: 

These questions include, among oth- 
ers, that of the territory over which the 
Brokers Exchange is entitled under its 
treaty with the board to exercise juris- 
diction; administration methods of the 
Pacific Board insofar as the same are 
of interest to brokers or have a bearing 
on the quality of service brokers are 
enabled to render their clients; Eastern 
competition, open cover and blanket 
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cover contracts involving the right of 
San Francisco brokers to compete on 
an equal basis with non-member brok- 
ers, underwriters, mutuals and others; 
the extension of the control of the Pa- 
cific Board over automobile, fire, theft 
and collision insurance with a view to 
improving the present chaotic condi- 
tions in the automobile insurance field; 
the payment into the treasury of the 
Brokers Exchange of the 5% retained 
by general agents on San Francisco 
business written by country agents; the 
alleged violation of the Pacific Board 
rule prohibiting company members fur- 
nishing brokers with desk room, tele- 
phone, stenographic help or other ser- 
vice of value; short term rates for 
periods less than one year where insur- 
ance is in effect, allowing tor temporary 
or permanent additions to the sum in- 
sured at any time on a pro rata basis, 
and when necessary, reduction of the 
sum insured and return of premium on 
same basis; the use of standard forms, 
which exchange members assert should 
not be made mandatory in any case; 
rates on dwelling houses, which are 
higher in San Francisco than elsewhere 
in the state, and inter-company rela- 
tions under which exchange members 
suggest that Gne man in each office be 
designated to place and receive all lines 
with other companies and that both pre- 
mium and commission checks be made 
payable to the company. 
Progress for reform is being made. 


LOCAL AGENTS GET CREDIT 


Maryland Department Construes Resi- 
dent Agency Law; Must Make 
Entries Through Agent 


Deputy Insurance Commissioner W1- 
son L. Coudon of Maryland, has sent a 
construction of the Maryland resident 
agency law to S. D. McComb, manager 
of the Marine Office of America, in 
which he states that “on any marine 
business originating in Maryland the 
policy must be countersigned by an 
agent resident in Maryland, and that 
all entries, reports, certificates and 
premiums in connection therewith must 
be made through said resident agent.” 

The text of the letter follows: 

Sept. 26, 1922. 
Marine Office of America, 
53 Beaver Street 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Your letter of Sept. 11 came duly to 
hand. Reply has been delayed thereto 
so as to enable me to look into the 
matter from all its different angles be 
fore coming to a conclusion. 

Your inquiry is as to compliance with 
our Resident Agent Law. Where an 
open marine policy giving coveraze 
which originates in Maryland on prop- 
erty situated in Maryland, is counter- 
signed by a resident agent, | think that 
the requirement as to resident agent’s 
countersignature has been complied 
with. There is another provision in 
the law, however, enacted for the pro- 
tection of the» countersigning agent, 
that must be complied with. This por- 
tion of the law is that the company 
“shall pay to its legally licensed agent 
or agents in the State of Maryland for 
signing or countersigning any policy, 
certificate or other evidence of liability 
assumed by said corporation, associa- 
tion or individual, the same rate and 
amount of Commissions as if such poli- 
cy, certificate or other evidence of lia- 
bility has been issued through said 
agent or agents residing in the State 
of Maryland.” 

We are therefore of the opinion that 
on any marine business originating in 
Maryland the policy must be counter- 
signed by an agent resident in Mary- 
land, and that all entries, reports, cer- 
tificates and premiums in connection 
therewith must be made through said 
resident agent. 

Yours very truly, 
WILSON L. COUDON, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
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New Ruling Reverses 
McCardie Judgment 


DECISION BY JUSTICE SANKEY 


Cases 


Both Alike; Sankey 
Holds Mercantile Objection to Cer- 
tificate Cannot Be Taken 


Facts in 


Open satisfaction is being expressed 


in this country among marine under 
writers over the decision by Justice 
Sankey in the King’s Bench Division 


of the English Court in which the fam- 
ous Justice MeCardie ruling that insur 
ance policies are not adequate substi- 
tutes for actual policies is definitely 
reversed. The case is that of Donald 
H. Seott & Co. versus Barclays Bank, 
Ltd., and the facts bear a striking re 
semblance to those brought out in the 
case before Justice McCardie. 

Payment under a contract was re- 
fused because, among other reasons, it 
was alleged that a proper insurance 
policy had not been submitted with the 
other legal documents and thus the 
agreement was void Justice Sankey 
gave judgment for the defendants and 
held that an American insurance cer 
tificate’ was a policy to which no rea 
onable objection could be taken, This 
decision lifts the tension that has hung 
over all marine .insurance transactions 
with British subjecis and relieves the 
minds of American underwriters who 
have not abandoned their methods for 
issuing certificates in lieu of cumber 
some policies, 

Extracts bearing only upon marine 
insurance from the judgment by Jus 
tice Sankey follow: 

Text of the Decision 

“I go to the first of those points (a), 
that there was no approved insurance 
policy. That point is divided into two 
heads, It is said (1) that there is no 
approved insurance policy, because the 
document in question was not a policy, 
but a certificate; it is called a ‘certifi 
insurance,’ and that will not 
do; and they say (2) that there was no 
approved insurance policy because the 
credit was a sterling credit (it was a 
credit for ©2,375) and the certificate 
of insurance was a dollar certificate, 
not a sterling certificate. Those are 
the two points, 

“The first thing IT have to decide, 1 
think. is this: What in law is an ap 
proved policy? |. think an approval 
means a policy to which no reasonable 
mercantile objection can be taken. Ap 
plying that test to No. 1, that is to say, 
to the point that this was a certificate 
as distinguished from a policy, was this 
document a policy to which no reason- 
able mercantile objection could be 
taken? There have been two recent 
cases upon this, one decided by Mr. 
Justice Bailhache, one decided by Mr. 
Justice McCardie. The case decided 
by Mr. Justice Bailhache is the case 
of Wilson, Holgate & (Co. v. the Belgian 
Grain & Produce Company, (1920) 2 
K.B. p. 1. The head note of that is: 

“Under ac, i. f. contract for the sale 
of goods, the seller, in the absence of 
any custom or special stipulation to the 
contrary, does not perform his obliga- 
tion of tendering to the buyer along 
with the other shipping documents a 
policy of insurance by tendering instead 
of a proper policy a broker’s cover note 
or a certificate of insurance! 

“The facts were not the same in this 
case, but the learned Judge, at p. 7, 
says: 

“Tt must be borne in mind in dealing 
with certificates of insurance T am not 
referring to American certificates of 
insurance, which stand on a different 
footing and are equivalent to policies, 
being accepted in this country as 
policies.’ 

Refers to McCardie Case 
“The case decided before Mr. Justice 


cate of 


McCardie was the case of the Diamond 
Alkali Export Corporation v. Fl. Bour- 
geois, (1921) 3 K. B. p. 443. It is a 
very long judgment; it cites a great 
many cases; and the learned Judge 
apparently considers a great number of 
topics. Into those topics IT feel that 
it is, perhaps, not necessary for me to 
follow him; but he sets out at p. 455 
his view of the certificate, or whatever 
it was in that case, and he does say 
that it would be a matter of evidence 
(1 think he said that) as to whether 
such a document were properly accept- 
ed, We ventures to disagree, I think, 
with the view which was taken’ by 
Mr, Justice Bailhache and the view 
tuken by the writer of the note, who- 
ever it was, in Scrutton on Charter 
parties, 10th Ed., p. 185, note (e). 

“| think that what IT have to con- 
sider is whether this certificate comes 
within the doctrine which [| laid down, 
namely, that an approved policy is a 
policy to which no reasonable mercan- 
tile objection can be made, [— have 
had a good deal of evidence upon that 
point, and of very distinguished gentle 
men. | had the evidence, first of all, 
of a Mr. Thomas, of Thomas, Meadows 
& Co. He has had great experience, 
both in America and here, in regard to 
insurance matters. He is a shipping 
agent and broker, He says: ‘In effect- 
ing insurance in the United States it 
is usual to get the certificates of in- 
surance; no original policy ever arrives 
in England. We never had any trouble 
in passing these certificates to con- 
signees. A certificate is just as good 
in some cases as a_ policy.’ Similar 
evidence was given by Mr. Hadley; he 
is the London agent of the Firemen’s 
fund Insurance Company, a gentleman 
who has had a most extensive experi- 
ence in this class of business. He said: 
‘These insurance certificates are issued 
in America. The form in this case is 
the usual form of policy under which 
these certificates are issued. T never 
remember a case where the bankers or 
merchants have objected to a certificate 
in this form, T am authorized to settle 
claims. 1 do not call for the policy; | 
settle claims on the certificate.’ Mr. 
Barrett, who is a member of the English 
and the United States Bar, and who 
was called as an expert, said he had 
seen the certificate, ‘According to 
American law, it is a good contract of 
marine insurance which can be sued 
upon in the Courts.’ T had similar evi- 
dence from Mr. Scott, a director of the 
plaintiff company. He said: ‘We have 
tendered such certificates to bankers 
and consignees and have never had any 
objection.” There is no evidence really 
to be put against that of any worth 
or value on the defendants’ side. T have 
listened to the evidence given by the 
defendants, and [ accept fully the evi- 
dence given by the plaintiffs: and, after 
hearing what they said about this cer- 
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tificate, | find that the certificate was 
a policy within the definition [I have 
given to which no reasonable mercan- 
tile objection could be made on _ the 
point of it being a certificate as dis- 
tinguished from a policy, 

Dollar vs. Sterling Insurance 

“! now pass to hear (2), that it was 
a dollar insurance as distinguished from 
a sterling insurance. There again, I 
have a great deal of evidence. I ad- 
journed the case in order that further 
evidence might be called. 1 had the 
evidence of Mr. Shipley on behalf of 
the defendants; | take him first because 
| adjourned the case in order that the 
plaintiffs might call evidence on this 
point. He is the principal of the de- 
fendants’ foreign bank, and he said: 
The insurance policy must correspond 
or must agree with the currency of the 
credit, otherwise you cannot estimate 
the current value of the policy, which 
depends upon the current value of the 
exchange. In other words, what he 
says is this: Unless you have policies 
in the same currency as the letter of 
credit, there may be trouble about the 
exchange. Of course, you Can quite 
see that. It was almost unnecessary 
to put in argument the position which 
would happen if you had a sterling let- 
ter of credit and a mark insurance 
nowadays, or, to carry the matter still 
further, a kroner insurance, or, to carry 
it still further, a rouble insurance. We 
live in strange times and it is possible 
to put very ridiculous instances. It was 
pour rire to talk about a sterling letter 
of credit and an insurance in cowrie 
shells: but it is no use talking in that 
sort of way when you are considering 
legal and business principles. 

“The case for the defendants on this 
point is indicated in the passage read 
from Mr. Shipley’s evidence; and that 
was supported by Mr. Hopkins’ evi- 
dence. A number of other witnesses 
were called who supported that view. 
Mr. Shipley, a8 I have said, was for the 
defendant bank: Mr. Hopkins, 1 think, 
was for ‘the National & Provincia) 
Bank: and both those gentlemen gave 
me evidence which was impressive and 
which naturally caused me to consider 
very carefully how the matter stood. 


Subsequently, other witnesses were 
called on behalf of the plaintiffs. There 


was Mr. Manly, of Messrs. Glyn, Mills 
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& Co.; his work is the accepting of 
foreign drafts, and he has had 40 years’ 
experience, Certainly, before the war 
there would have been no question of 
refusing a dollar insurance against a 
sterling letter of credit, but the idea 
of the defendants is that matters have 
altered since the war; the plaintiff's wit- 
nesses say: No, the practice is to accept 
dollar policies against sterling credits 
and allow a margin of 10 per cent for 
the fluctuation of the exchange. He 
says that is the business point of view; 
you are perfectly safe in doing that. He 
says: ‘I generally have dollar policies 
and sterling credits in shipments from 
America.’ Mr. Windlor, who is from the 
National Bank of Scotland, says the 
same thing: ‘We get sterling and 
credits and dollar policies. If it is a 
dollar insurance | am satisfied with 
10 per cent margin.’ 

Only a Few Refuse Dollar Coverage 

“Then there were called some. wit 
nesses for the defendants. Mr. Cyril 
Smith, of the London County West. 
minster & Parr’s Bank, said: ‘It 1s 
our practice to refuse them.’ He said: 
‘We have altered our practice as to 
sterling credits and dollar insurance 
since the war.’ Mr. Uren was a wholly 
unimpressive witness, and I do not 
think IT ought to take up public time in 
referring at length to his evidence. Mr. 
Warner belonged to the National Bank 
of Africa; he has charge of the com- 
mercial credits there; and he said: ‘We 
refuse dollar insurances against ster- 
ling credits.’ ” 

That is how the matter stood. We 
had Mr. Shipley, Mr. Hopkins, Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Warner—1 leave out Mr. 
Uren-—and we had the witnesses T have 
spoken of, Mr. Giberson, Mr. Manly, I 
think it was, and Mr. Windlor. T have 
to choose between those witnesses. (o- 
ing back to my definition on which | 
found my judgment, and which IT now 
repeat: Was this a policy to which 
no reasonable mercantile obiection can 
be taken upon the ground that it is a 
dollar policy against a sterling credit? 
The question of reasonableness is a 
question of fact to be determined upon 
a due consideration of the evidence: 
ang IT have come to the conclusion that 
it would not have been reasonable to 
refuse it upon the ground that it was 
a dollar policy as against a_ sterling 
credit. I, therefore, decide the first of 
the objections made by the defendants 
against them. [| think this was an “ap- 
proved” policy for the reasons that I 
have endeavored to give. 





AUTO STATE FUND FOR PENN.? 

Insurance men in Pennsylvania are 
organizing to oppose the passage in the 
State Legislature of any bill to create 
a state fund for the writing of automo- 
bile insurance of all varieties. That 
such a bill will be pushed by several 
automobile clubs in the state is quite 
generally rumored in insurance circles. 
Philadelphia underwriters and agents 
met Monday of this week in the rooms 
of the Underwriters’ Association of the 
Middle Department to discuss this pos- 
sible new attack upon the progress of 
stock insurance, 
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lnvestiments, Unearned Premium Reserve 
And Re-Insurance Clauses of Marine Bill 


The proposed uniform state marine 
insurance law comes up for general dis- 
cussion at a public hearing to be held 
this morning at 10 o’clock at the Hotel 
Astor before the special committee of 
the National Convention -of Insurance 
Commissioners, of which Superinten- 
dent Stoddard is chairman, appointed 
for the purpose of investigating the bill 
put forward by the American Institute 
of Marine Underwriters. <A cordial in- 
vitation to attend has been extended to 
all interested in this bill. 

For several weeks The Eastern Un- 
derwriter has published sections of the 
new bill, being the only insurance pub- 
lication in this part of the country to 
give full publicity to the important 
measure. This week the sections apply- 
ing to the investment of assets by marine 
insurers, re-insurance and the computa- 
tion of the unearned premium reserve 
ure published as follows: 

Title VII. Investment of Assets By 
Marine Insurers 

Section 23. The cash capital of every 
domestic corporation transacting ma- 
rine insurance in this state, required to 
have a capital, to the extent of the mini- 
mum Capital required by this act, shall 
be invested and kept invested in— 

(1) Stocks or bonds of the United 
States, or of any state, or of any county, 
township, school, or other district or 
municipality in the United States or 
Kederal farm loan bonds, all of which 
shall be estimated at their current mar- 
ket value. 

(2) Bonds or notes secured by mort- 
guges or deeds of trust of improved 
unencumbered real estate, or perpetual 
leases thereof, in the United States, 
worth not less than 50% more than the 
amount loaned thereon. Where improve- 
ments on land constitute part of the 
value on which the loan is made, the 
improvements shall be insured against 
fire for the benefit of the mortgages in 
amount not less than the difference be- 
tween two-thirds the value of the land 
and the amount of the loan. 

(3) Mortgage bonds of railroad com- 
panies in the United States and on 
which default in payment of interest 
has not occurred within five years prior 
to the purchase by the company. 

(4) Loans upon the pledge of such 
securities. 

The cash capital of every insurance 
corporation not organized under the 
laws of this state and transacting ma- 
rine insurance in the state to the extent 
of the minimum capital required of a 
like domestic corporation shall be in- 
vested and kept invested in the same 
classes of securities specified in the 
preceding paragraph of this section for 
domestic insurance corporations, except 
that like securities of the home state 
shall be recognized as legal investments 
for the amount of the minimum capital 
required. The residue of the capital 
and the surplus money and funds of 
every domestic insurance corporation 
over and above its capital, and the de- 
posit that it may be required to make 
with the superintendent, may be _ in- 
vested in or loaned on the pledge of any 
of the securities specified in the pre- 
ceding paragraph of this section, or in 
the stocks, bonds or other evidence of 
indebtedness of any solvent institution 
incorporated under the laws of the 
United States, or of any state thereof, 
or in real estate for the purposes and 
in the manner following: 

(1) The building in which it has its 
principal office and the land on which 
it stands. 

(2) Such as shall be requisite for 
branch office or other business facilities. 

(3) Such as shall have been mort- 
gaged to it in good faith by way of 
security for loans previously contracted 
or for money due. 

(4) Such as shall have been conveyed 
to it in satisfaction of debts previously 
contracted in the course of its dealings. 

(5) Such as it shall have purchased 
at sales on judgments, decrees, or mort- 
gages obtained or made for such debts. 


All such real estate which shall not 
be required for its accommodation in 
the transaction of its business shall be 
sold by the company and disposed of 
within five years after it shall have 
acquired the title to the same, or within 
five years after the same shall have 
ceased to be required for its accommo- 
dation in the transaction of its business, 
unless the company procure the certifi- 
cate of the commissioner that its in- 
terests will suffer materially by a forced 
sale thereof, in which event the time 
for the sale may be extended to such 
time as the commissioner shall direct 
in such certificate. 

The assets of every domestic mutual 
insurance corporation transacting ma- 
rine insurance in this state to the ex- 
tent of an amount equal to the mini- 
mum capital required of a like domestic 
stock corporation shall be invested and 
kept invested in the same class of 
securities specified for the investment 
of the minimum capital of like domestic 
stock insurance corporations. The resi- 
due of the assets of every domestic mu- 
tual insurance corporation, over and 
above said amount, may be invested in 
or loaned on the pledge of the same 
classes of securities or property as 
specified in this chapter for the invest- 
ment or loan of the residue of the capi- 
tal and the surplus money and funds of 
like domestic stock insurance corpora- 
tions. 

A company doing business in a for- 
eign country may invest the funds re- 
quired to meet its obligations in such 
country in conformity to the laws there- 
of in the same kinds of securities in 
such foreign country as such company 
is allowed by law to invest in the United 
States. 

Nothing in this act shall prohibit a 
company from accepting in good faith, 
in order to prevent losses and to pro- 
tect its interests, securities or property, 
other than herein referred to, in pay- 
ment of or to secure debts due or to 
become due to the company. 

Title VIII. Re-insurance 

Section 24. (a) Stock corporations, 
for the sole purpose of reinsuring ma- 
rine risks insured by other insurers, 
may be organized or licensed within 
this state in the same manner and on 
the same terms as prescribed for other 
marine insurance corporations, includ- 
ing the requirements respecting capital, 
surplus, reserves and compliance with 
other sections of this act and with any 
other law of this state regulating, direct 
writing marine insurers, in so far as 
the same may be applicable. 

(b) “very insurer or re-insurer 
authorized to transact marine or auto- 
mobile insurance within this state may 
re-insure any part of any such indi- 
vidual risk with any other insurer or 
re-insurer and, with the consent of the 
Commissioner of Insurance, may so in- 
sure all of its risks, but no credit shalt 
be taken for the reserve or unearned 


premium liability on such re-insurance 
unless the re-insurer accepting the re- 
insurance is licensed by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance to transact business 
in this state, or unless it is licensed in 
one or more states of the United States 
and shows the same standards of sol- 
vency as would be required if it were 
at the time of such re-insurance author- 
ized in this state to insure risks of the 
same kind as those re-insured. 

In case such re-insurance is effected 
with an insurer or re-insurer so author- 
ized, or so recognized for re-insurance 
in this state, the ceding insurer shall, 
thereafter, be charged on the gross pre- 
mium basis with an unearned premium 
liability representing the portion of 
each obligation retained by it and the 
insurer to which the business is ceded, 
viz.: the re-insurer shall be charged 
with an unearned premium liability re- 
specting the proportion of such obliga- 
tion ceded to it calculated in the same 
way, unless the contract of re-insurance 
contains the proviso specified in Sec- 
tion 36 of this act. The two parties to 
said transaction shall together carry 
the same reserve which the ceding in- 
surer, viz.: the direct underwriter, 
would have carried had it retained the 
risk. 

(c) The Commissioner of Insurance 
may require schedules of re-insurance 
to be filed by every insurer at the time 
of making its annual report or state- 
ment and at such other times as he 
may direct. 

Title IX. Computation of Unearned 
Premium Reserve 

Section 25. With respect to marine 
insurance risks, the unearned premium 
shall be found by computing 50% of the 
amount of premium received and re- 
ceivable on unexpired risks on time 
policies running one year or less from 
date of policy, and 100% of the amount 
of premiums on all unterminated voyage 
and transit risks. As a basis for un- 
earned premium reserves, unterminated 
voyage or transit risks shall be deemed 
to expire within thirty days on the 
average. Every insurance company 
shall so compute such unearned pre- 
mium in its annual and other financial 
statements. 

STILL CUTTING HULL RATES 
English Peeved That Some of Their 
Underwriters Are Following Dic- 
tates of Cable Brokers 


Strange to relate, the American hull 
insurance market becomes the butt not 
only for criticisms directed against its 
own rate quotations but also for ad- 
verse comment upon the insurance of 
American ships in England. Whatever 
mistakes in judgment this market may 
make it is not compulsory for English 
underwriters to follow the dictates of 
cable brokers. Unless they wish to ex- 
periment with certain hull accounts at 
rates that seemingly bear no relation 
with the risk attached thereto, it is 
their privilege to refuse to accommo- 
date the American brokers. That they 
fail to do this in preference to the cus- 
tom of following American quotations 
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in naming their own on American risks 
is their own business and not the fault 
of persons in this country, despite the 
remarks of certain British insurance 
and shipping contemporaries. 

Following is an extract from the 
“Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor” 
stating briefly how hull rates are fall- 
ing on American risks: 

The hull market has seen a further 
decline during the past few weeks, a 
break in the rate on tank steamers 
having occurred. Hitherto, 4% per 
cent has been paid on these risks, and 
at that figure they have proved none 
too profitable, even with careful selec- 
tion. Nevertheless, the market is now 
writing tank steamers at 3% per cent, 
and apparently large amounts can be 
placed at these rates. A large portion 
of the orders effected comes from 
America, where some of the biggest 
tanker fleets are owned. On these the 
all risks rate of 4 per cent was for 
American Ccoastwise trade, with an addi- 
tional premium of 1 per cent for Insti- 
tute warranties. These risks are now 
being placed with the flat rate of 3% 
per cent; with an _ additional ™% 
per cent for Institute warranties, so 
that with full transatlantic privilege, 
the rate is 1 per cent less than last 
year, 





POSTPONEMENT WAS URGED 


Richmond Exchange Asked That No 
Action Be Taken Now On Colonel 
Button’s Proposal 


That definite action at the conference 
held in New York October 11 between 
Commissioner Button of Virginia and 
executives of companies operating in 
that state with reference to the pro- 
posal to divorce Virginia from the Vir- 
ginia Inspection and Rating Bureau be 
postponed for six months was the pur- 
port of a resolution adopted at the 
weekly meeting of the Richmond Fire 
Insurance Exchange last Friday. The 
resolution requested that each member 
of the Exchange dispatch the following 
letter to his company or companies 
with reference to the matter: 

“We as well as all other local agents 
in this country are very much interested 
in the meeting which has been called 
by Commissioner Button of Virginia for 
October 11 in New York City at which 
time the executives of the fire com- 
panies entered in Virginia are asked 
to confer with the commissioner about 
a suggested change in the governance 
of the Virginia Inspection and Rating 
Bureau. 

“While the agents have been aware 
for a long time of the commissioner's 
desire to separate the Virginia Bureau 
from Southeastern Underwriters’ con- 
trol, yet his call for a meeting at this 
time comes somewhat as a surprise. 
The agents have not yet been able to 
confer about this matter which is a 
very serious and important one to 
them, and we therefore submit to your 
consideration a proposal that no defi- 
nite action be taken at the meeting on 
October 11, but that every effort be 
made to postpone a final decision and 
determination until, say, six months 
following that date. This will give the 
agents and companies alike time to con- 
sider the question from all angles and 
will certainly contribute to a wiser and 
more intelligent solution.” 


































HULME WITH THE HOME 
Charles A. Hulme, of San Francisco, 
has been appointed marine secretary of 
the Home Insurance Company and will 
make his headquarters at the home 
office in this city. He has spent his 
entire insurance career underwriting 
marine risks and for the last six years 
has been the marine manager for the 
Tyson General Agency in San Fran- 
cisco. The Tyson Agency represents 
the Home, Great American, Phoenix of 
Hartford and other companies. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 








Ekern Wants District 
Tax Code Extended 


INDIANAPOLIS NEXT YEAR 


Indiana City Host to Next Convention 
of Health and Accident 


Men 
Washington, D. C.—-(Special to The 
Eastern Underwriter.) Several hun 


dred insurance men gathered in Wash 
ington last week for the conferences ol 
the Southern Industrial Insurers and 
the Health and Accident Underwriters, 
and discussed the various matters of 
interest to those activities which have 
arisen during the past year. ‘The meet- 
ings were addressed by prominent in- 
surance men and state officials and re- 
ports were made of progress in various 
lines. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected, E. C. Budilong, vice-president of 
the Bankers’ Accident Insurance Com- 
pany, of Des Moines, being elected pres 
ident of the Health and Accident Under 
writers’ Conference. Dr. W. F. Jarvis, 
of the Fraternal Protective Association, 
Boston, was elected first vice-president; 
W. H. Howland, General Accident, Phil 
adelphia, second vice-president; H. W. 
Dark, Business Men's Indemnity, Indian 
apolis, secretary, and C. H. Brackett, 
Hoosier Casualty, Indianapolis, treas- 
urer, 

The new Executive Committee con 
sists of C. H. Boyer, National Life, U. 
S. A., Chicago, chairman; Isaac Miller 
Hamilton, Federal Life, Chicago; W. R. 
Sanders, American Liability, Cincin 
nati; A. FE. Forrest, North American Ac 
cident, Chicago; H. G. Roger, Central 
Business Men's Association, Chicago; 
W. G. Tallman, Great Western Acci 
dent, Des Moines; E. C. Bowlby, Fidel 
ity Health and Accident, Benton Har 
bor, Mich.; W. T. Grant, Business Men's 
Accident, Kansas *@ityy Indianapolis was 
selected as the pla@é@ for the winter 
meeting of the organization. 


The meeting approved a recommen- 
dution by President Sanders, that a bu 
reau of education be organized, and 


the new president was instructed to ap 
point a special committee to make spe 
cific recommendations to the Executive 
Committee, which was empowered to 
act thereon. Mr. Sanders will be chair- 
man of the special committee. 

The reporting of dishonest agents to 
the insurance departments of the vari 
ous states was advocated by Commis 
sioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, and 
Assistant Commissioner Coulter, of In 
diana. Careful investigation, however, 
should precede the making of such re 


ports, it was pointed out. Commis 
sioner Coulter also recommended that, 
along this line, companies investigate 


agents more fully before appointing 
them, thus avoiding the appointment of 
men with bad records with other com 
panies. 

Wants Code Extended 

The advisability of Congressional ac 
tion changing the method for taxing 
marine companies was also discussed, 
former Commissioner Herman L. Ekern, 
of Wisconsin, expressing the wish that 
the method of taxing profits, as pro- 
vided in the code of the District of Co- 
lumbia, could be extended to companies 
in all the states, 

All officers and members of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Southern In- 
dustrial Insurers were unanimously re 
elected. They include I. S. D. Sauls, 
Continental Life, Washington,  presi- 
dent; B. L. Tallman, Reliable Life and 
Accident, St. Louis, vice-president; E. 
T. Burr, Durham Life, Raleigh, N. C., 
secretary and treasurer, and W. R. 
Lathrop, Southern Life and Health, Bir- 
mingham, chairman, and R. H. Dobbs, 
Industrial Life and Health, Atlanta; 


Charles E. Clarke, Peninsular Casualty, 
Jacksonville; C, A. Craig, National Life 


and Accident, Nashville; P. M. Estes, 
Lite and Casualty, Nashville; G.. R. 
Kendall, Washington Life and Accident, 
Chicago, and A. B. Langley, Carolina 
Life, Columbia, S. C., members of the 
Executive Committee. 

A varied list of subjects was brought 
up for discussion during the meetings, 
each matter being first presented in full 
by a speaker from the excellent. pro- 
gram drawn up for the’ conference. 
Among the questions talked over the 
old standby, acquisition costs, led in its 
ramifications. The duty of agents and 
companies to policyholders, inspections, 
the menace of the non-cancellable pol 
icy and taxation were also discussed. 

Pleasure Trips 

While the insurance men were dis- 
cussing the various questions of inter- 
est to them, the ladies who accom- 
panied the delegates were shown about 
the city, while both conferences put 
business aside for a day that all might 
make the trip to Mount Vernon, the 
home of George Washington, while in 
the evening of the same day the big 
banquet was held, attended by members 
of both conferences, visiting ladies and 
guests. 


LICENSEE MAY RECOVER 
Owed to Man Working = on 
Premises With Knowledge 

of Owner 


Duty 


The landlord was held liable for the 
injury of a man helping the janitress 
although he was not in the employ of 
the defendant nor had he been at any 
time previous to the injury. Testimony 
showed that plaintiff had told the jan- 
itress some years before that he had 
no home, and as a result was allowed 
to live with her family. In return for 
kindnesses extended he helped her re- 
move the garbage from the apartment 
house and did other heavy work with 
the full knowledge of the defendant or 
the defendant’s agent. 

The respondent relies upon Curry v. 
Addoms (166 App. Div., 433) as an au- 
thority that defendant owed no duty to 
plaintiff in respect of the dumbwaiter. 
In that case the accident happened 
through a defect in a step of a cellar- 
way. It appeared that the plaintiff was 
hired by the janitress, but without the 
knowledge or consent of the defendant. 
The grounds upon which the plaintiff in 
the Addoms case relied were that the 
janitress was the defendant’s author 
ized agent in employing the plaintiff, 
and that therefore the defendant was 
derelict in his duty in not providing a 
reasonably safe place for the plaintiff 
to work. It was also claimed there 
that under section 200 of the Employ- 
er’s Liability Act the janitress was an 
independent contractor, and that plain- 
tiff became a sub-contractor, and that 
the defendant is liable for any defect 
in the work, and that the plaintiff was 
a licensee, It was held that the jani- 
tress was not the agent of the defend- 
ant in employing the plaintiff, and fur- 
ther that she was not an independent 
contractor, and hence that the Employ- 
ers’ Liability Act did not apply. 

Appeal taken by Michael Marino v. 
William J. Farrell, respondent. 
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No Such Thing As 
An Accident Exists 


DONALDSON TELLS H. & A. MEN 


Don’t Let Assureds Read _ Policies 
Unless You Wish to Invite 
Accidents 








Commissioner Thomas B. Donaldson, 
speaking Health and Acci- 
dent Underwriters in Washington last 
week, raised his voice in warning 
against the Read Your Policy Campaign 
which he 


before the 


invites accidents. —In- 
high grade of agents 


write the 


says 
stead he says a 
must be 


licensed to proper 


prescriptions. This idea is based on 
the thought that “There Is No Such 
Thing As An Accident,’ which inci- 


dentally is the subject of his paper. 
The text of his address follows, in part: 

This entitled “There is No 
Such Thing as an Accident” is an at- 
tempt to apply the word accident with 
a wide interpretation to a situation 
which exists in the Insurance business 
generally, but especially in the produc- 
ing field of and brokers. An 
accident means want of care, which is 
ignorance; lack of preparation 
which means want of educational facili- 


paper 


agents 
and 


ties, want of discipline and non-applied 
or misapplied education. 

A Navy aviator recently told me of 
the extreme care he used when pre- 
paring for his respective balloon or 
parachute “drops.” He left no channel 
for prospective mishap unprotected, 
even to the presence of ambulances on 
the field in event of something going 
wrong. And he concluded with: “There 
is no such thing as an accident!” It 
is a fine slogan. We eall it “Safety 
First” but to me it is more dramatic 
and emphatic in the words he uttered. 
I ask but that you review the claim 
files in your office and you'll find that 
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carelessness and ignorance are the root 
of all claims. And the “accidents” of 
daily life which we call errors and omis- 


sions are ignorance, and their after- 
math costs you money, your temper, 
and may shock your bank account, 


though bodily harm is not sustained, 
An incompetent stenographer or book- 
keeper incurs a vast number of  busi- 
ness accidents and you pay the cost. 
But the only insurance you can obtain 
against ignorance and carelessness is 
the cost of education, which is another 
name for discipline. 

I contributed to an insurance journal, 
two years ago, a paper called “King 
Auto” and the theme was that when 
an insurance policy was written at once 
the home office and the insured entered 
into a partnership which dominantly in- 
cluded a silent partner known as the 
public. We are licensing annually in 
my state over 700,000 automobile driv- 
ers and of this vast number many are 
ignorant, undisciplined and prone. to 
overindulgence in Bacchic revels. And 
what has happened is that our insur- 
ance companies have provided alleged 
protection in event of liability suits and 
too often with the result that the nega- 
tively careless man becomes aggres- 
sively reckless on the presumption: 
“If anything happens the insurance com 
pany will protect me.” That sort 
doesn’t) deserve’ protection. He de- 
serves a jail sentence. 


Tone Down Engines 


The liability or accident coverage is 
often a direct incentive for reckless- 
ness and resultant accident. The silent- 
partner, the public, is the suffering in- 
nocent; and when you simmer this 
down—at least, so T think—-the insur- 
ance carrier’s obligation is decidedly 
pronounced when it encourages a speed 
artist to test his engines on improved 
hardsurfaced roads which have made 
high speed a dangerous possibility and 
a direct temptation. The worse the 
roads the fewer the accidents, yet we 
want good roads. Undoubtedly within 
a short time we shall have engines of 
pleasure cars “toned down” to 25 miles 
an hour by speed-governors. It simply 
must come; and then you will see a 
lessening in the number of casualties. 

I have seen, in eleven and more 
years with the Insurance Department 
of Pennsylvania, many individuals in 
the insurance business whom [ consid- 
ered accidents. They usually managed 
to jumble-up everything they touched. 
Some managed home offices, until the 
liquidators stepped in; some were 
agents and brokers. Agents and brok- 
ers suggest to me the survival of the 
fittest and unfittest. Home offices are 
distant things preyed upon and seldom 
prayed for, but patiently doing their 
best to provide coverage, and yet live! 
The health and accident business en- 
tangles you with human nature at its 
worst. Carlyle said that bad temper 
was aiways due to indigestion. The 
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Babylonians claimed that the liver was 
the seat of the soul. One thing certain, 
your soul takes a vacation when you 
have injuries and ills. <A sick or in- 
jured person always wants more, and 
expects more, than a normal person. 
Therefore, the health and accident writ- 
ing companies are doctors of psychology 
and must expect to be faced with a 
request from a sick man, who pays one 
dollar a month for his policy, that he 
be sent to Palm Beach for the winter. 
There is no problem in listening to a 
complaint; but it invokes calculus to 
devise an acceptable explanation. In- 
surance is very difficult to explain. I 
have tried it. It is too blessed easy to 
lure the first premium from a man. So 
easy, that one must expect to pay the 
piper when the reckoning day comes. 

It is quite easy for you and me to 
see an ill or an abnormal matter but 
it is quite a different thing for any of 
us to be energetic enough to devise 
and effect a remedy. We in Pennsyl- 
vania have been attempting to emerge, 
and quite suddenly, from an accident- 
inviting dark chamber of gloom to an 
era of the Mazda lamp. We from a 
Departmental attitude, have been en- 
deavoring to talk “Safety First” to 
those who must be made to realize that 
the management, conduct and future of 
the insurance business must vest in 
insurance men in community contact. 
In my opinion the business of insur- 
ance is 10% home office and 90% brok- 
ers and agents. The home office must 
be at the helm as the Grand Old Man of 
the business, but the boys—the agents 
and brokers -must run the ship. The 
Grand Old Man must encourage, not 
snarl. 

Too Many Agents 

You possibly have never considered 
that the insurance business is corralled 
with a tremendous cordon of protec- 
tion. Not only must the agent or brok- 
er be licensed by his state —-the respec- 
tive states —but he is told how he shall 
not sell insurance. What other busi- 
ness known to you is required to have 
each of its salesmen of record in and 
licensed by a state department? Clum- 
sily recorded and clumsily licensed. it 
is true. but recorded and licensed! The 
Pennsylvania Department began to 
realize that a change was essential and 
the Department had to take the _ initi- 
ative. The state is an inanimate thing, 
vet from childhood we talk about “Why 
doesn't the state do this or that?” The 
state is stolid as marble unless you or 
J the state—-make government a_per- 
sonal thing. If we seek to evade direct 
ucts we seek by ballot to delegate our 
authority. But the ballot is quite as 
uninteresting to insurance men as_ in- 
surance is uninteresting to the insured. 
The licensure system is whirled in a 
maelstrom of 48 states on the fallacy 
of the state lines. Insurance is world- 
wide because humanity is world-wide. 

My department receives during an 
average working day 50 to 75 applica- 
tions for licenses. The annual renewal 
period is of course a different matter. 
This perpetual shower of applications 
was never a logical thing. It was a 
hit-and-miss game in a scramble for 
premiums. Quantity as against quality 
in premium income means that some 
one is inviting accidents which should 
normally not occur; and the quantity 
gulping, overindulging insurance com- 
pany is comparable to a man whose 
cocktail capacity is two but he persists 
in swallowing ten. In insurance, the 
quantity banquet means a sombre 
morning after; and you can use morn- 
ing in two ways; and one of them 
means crepe. 

Our experienced license section men 
saw, year after year, an influx of queer 
names, obviously unlettered and un- 
equipped men, fly-by-night and out-of-a- 
job dollar hunters grabbing at what- 
ever business looked easiest: and which 
of course was most. difficult because it 
was insurance. They saw company 
after company cancel license after li- 
cense with an explanation that Smith 
or Jones had decamped, owed premi- 
ums, twisted business, did everything 
that the department rather foresaw in 
many cases, when the licenses were 


grudgingly issued. All 
meant accidents. 

The renaissance began when the de- 
partment joined issue with a _ small 
coterie of loyal workers who had or- 
ganized what was and is known as the 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 
organized to recognize all types of car- 
riers, agents and brokers and home 
office officials and to admit to member- 
ship the buyers of insurance and to 
prepare to educate the insuring public 
and the men and women in the busi- 
ness. It was and is the only organiza- 
tion of the sort in our state, maintain- 
ing a regularly equipped office. 

Must Admit Own Differences 

The first-aid kit man, in my opinion, 
is the producer, the agent or broker. 
But we are preparing so that his kit 
may never be opened. In other words, 
we are chinking the old punctured levee 
or dyke through which seeped into the 
insurance business the reckless, igno- 
rant and incompetent. We are serv- 
ing the home offices, oft times against 
their expressed desires—though they 
eventually see the light—by seeing to 
it that every application for license 
from a first-time man or woman will 
be referred -and is being referred to 
the sectional boards for investigation 
of the individual’s business reputation 
and to aid and encourage the individual, 
if he or she is the right sort, and to 
instruct him or her before entering the 
business. 

In other words, my department is of 
the unalterable opinion that unless the 
producing field—agents and brokers 
is constantly trained and actually com- 
petent the insurance business is a farce, 
a bad influence and a potential devas- 
tator. It would be an accident, and not 
a business. 

Don’t» Read Policy 

Please let me further make clear that 
my department is backing up this un 
alterable belief by requiring the pro- 
ducing field to adjust their own burdens 
of complaint; to keep their squabbles 
within the family and defend attacks 
from without; to realize that insurance 
is international. not local. A campaign 
has been started in one or more states 
to prevail upon the policyholder to read 
his policy! TI say do not let him read 
it. You'll be facing accidents, the next 
morning: the accident known as the 
agony of trying to explain. You insur- 
ance men do not read your physician’s 
prescription and query him as to what 
he knows; and by the same token—-and 
it is our idea of insurance —it is the 
obligation of home offices to license 
none save those who are competent to 
prescribe to the end that the insured, 
under the great run of circumstances, 
will never need to question the brains 
of his agent or broker or the reliability, 
business sense and fairness of the home 
office. 

If | did not think what T have said 
is vitally important, T would not have 
the temerity to address you on this 
subject. But, [| can prove to you bv 
instances the practical advantage of. all 
that I have referred to. 1T would sue- 
gest in conclusion, and with all possible 
urging, that vou gentlemen of the home 
offices should lose no opportunity in 
fact, make opportunity—in your respec- 
tive states to start at once a movement 
closely to ally your insura»ce depart- 
ment and your producing forces with 
your home office because by the co- 
ordination—and only by such—you will 
find yourselves close to the American 
public who will. finally. see the neces- 
sity and advantages and blessings of 
insurance and accept the business, 
toward which they are now indifferent 
or critical or hostile—as one founded 
upon and endowed with the attributes 
of maternal protection. 


this deluge 





Bulletin No. 132 

The Casualty Information Clearing 
House has issued a bulletin containing 
excerpts from a speech made by Com- 
missioner Donaldson, of Pennsylvania, 
warning against wobbling companies 
and delayed examinations. Indications 
point to a general housecleaning in the 
casualty business during 1923. 


NEW BOSTON BRANCH 


Norwich Union Indemnity Opens Office 
Under the Management of 
Daniel W. Wormwood 
The Norwich Union Indemnity has 
opened a branch office at 23 Central 
street, Boston, under the management 
of Daniel W. Wormwood who is well 
known as an underwriter in the New 
Mngland territory. He will have charge 
of the business production in Boston 
and will direct the appointment of 
agents throughout the New England 

States. 

Mr. Wormwood is a native of New 
England and has had considerable ex- 
perience in the casualty business with 


John C. Paige & Co., the Royal Indem- 
nity, the Employers Liability, and the 
Travelers. More recently he served as 


executive special agent for the Aetna 
in Boston. 


THE GREAT DEMONSTRATION 

In paying tribute to the great organi 
zation of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public on its recent visit to Des Moines, 
vice-president Budlong of the Bankers 
Accident, called attention to the spec 
tacle of Hanford MacNider helping 
General Pilcher to the reviewing stand. 
Will the Legion be a powerful organi- 
zation sixty years hence, he asks, or 
will it have passed into the discard 
with democracy? Truly the Grand 
Army today is a wonderful demonstra 
tion of the mortality tables used in life 
insurance, 


NATSURECO DANCE 
The Natsureco accounting club will 


hold an informal dance at the Academy, 


7th and Columbus avenues, October 25. 
Tickets are being sold. by the. zommit- 
tee in charge. 
ing made for the entertainment and a 
good attendance is anticipated. 
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THE NATIONAL 
of DETROIT 


Eastern Dept. Western Dept. 
81 John St. Pacific Bldg. 
New York San Francisco 


Northwestern Dept. 
_ Palace Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











Elaborate plans are be- 





The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Ineurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT. HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Empieyers’ Liability Builéing 
33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
AGENTS WANTED 











C. A. CRAIG, President 


W. R. WILLS, Vice-Pres. 


C. R. CLEMENTS, Sec. & Treas. 


The National Life and Accident Insurance Company 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Industrial, Life, Health and Accident Insurance 


in ONE Policy 
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BOSTON 
Paid-In Capital $1,500,000 
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a) Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Liability Workmen’s 
43; Compensation, Automobile, Accident, Health, 
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Jewett New Royal 
Indemnity President 
LIVINGSTON AND MORRISON OUT 


New Panel of Officers Installed Follow- 
ing Resignations; Company Policy 
is Unchanged 


Milford E. Jewett, long associated 
with former President Holland in di- 
recting the affairs of the Royal Indem- 
nity, has been appointed president of 
the company. In a letter to the agents 
of the company, Mr. Jewett announces 
the resignations of Vice-president Ed- 
win D. Livingston and Secretary James 
Morrison, with the regrets of the board 
of directors. 

Frank J. O'Neill and Franklin Van 
derbilt have deen appointed vire-presi- 
dents of the company, and Edmund A. 
Tallman, Claude EK, Trinder and Tho- 
mas F. Jennings, second vice-presi- 
“dent. and J. G. Mays, secretary. 

The new officers are all known from 
their past associations with the com- 
pany in its rapid development and their 
appointment assures the continuation 
of the efficient record of service which 
has been established under the past 
administration. 


JOINS NATIONAL BUREAU 
The London Guarantee & Accident 
has been enrolled as an active member 
of the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters’ as of Octobey 1. 


\pplication for membership was made 


by I. W. Lawson for the company and 
the application was accepted with little 
delay 
Re: The Hunting Season 

The hunting season has opened and 
the ‘first accidents have already been 
reported There is no better time to 
sell accident policies and the arguments 
are created while you talk. 


Stoddard Calls For 
Burglary Conference 


COMMISSION RULES SUSPENDED 





Travelers’ Circular Precipitates Storm; 
National Surety and Insurance 
Company of N. A. Out 


For the moment burglary commission 
rules are suspended in New York fol- 
lowing an active meeting Tuesday of 
the Burglary Insurance Underwriters’ 
Association. Superintendent Stoddard 
has called a conference to investigate 
conditions. 

The storm which has been brewing 
for months in the burglary field burst 
into a hurricane when a circular was 
issued by the Travelers offering bonuses 
for volume of business which some un- 
derwriters say bring commission costs 
to 40%, whereas the Burglary Insur- 
ance Underwriters Association limits 
brokers commissions to 25%. As a re- 
sult the National Surety immediately 
resigned from the association, accom- 
panied by the Insurance Company of 
North America. 

The State Insurance Department will 
make a full investigation of the bonus 
offer when the details are laid before 
Commissioner Stoddard. Company offi- 
cials offered to give him full details of 
their offer. The point is being made 
a test under the new rating supervision 
law, but what the action will be has not 
yet been decided. Underwriters have 
openly expressed a desire for the de- 
partment to step into the situation, be- 
lieving it to be beyond the control of 
the association. Others have held firm 
to the belief that matters could be ad- 
justed., 

The circular in question offered spe- 
cial bonuses for the harvest season, 
October 2 to December 2, on residence 
and personal holdup; paymaster, mes- 
senger and office robbery; mercantile 
safe; bank and sate deposit burglary 


and robbery. The rewards offered were 
as follows: 

“Bonus of $20 will be paid to each 
agent or broker who writes and pays 
for not less than $200 in new premiums 
in any, or all, burglary lines above men- 
tioned. 

“Bonus of $12 will be paid to each 
agent or broker who writes and pays 
for each additional $100 in such pre- 
miums, 

“An additional $250 will be paid to 
the agent or broker who writes and 
pays for the largest volume in new bur- 
glary premiums, all kinds included in 
the harvest season offer. 

“An additional $100 will be paid to 
the agent or broker who writes and 
pays for the largest volume in new resi- 
dence and personal holdup premiums. 

“An additional $100 will be paid to 
the agent or broker who writes and 
pays for the largest volume in new pay- 
master, messenger and office robbery 
premiums. 

“An additional $100 will be paid to the 
agent or broker who writes and pays 
for the largest volume in new mercan- 
tile safe premiums. 

“An additional $100 will be paid to 
the agent or broker who writes and 
pays for the largest volume in new bank 
and safe deposit premiums. 

“Suitable rewards will be made to 
the managers, assistant managers and 
special agents in the districts which 
make the best records as to the total 
volume of new burglary premiums, writ- 
ten and paid for in accordance with the 
rules and conditions.” 

The burglary commission row has 
drawn attention to other excess com- 
mission offers in the various casualty 
insurance field and the Insurance De- 
partment has called attention of the 
Fidelity & Casualty to the fact that its 
bonus offer for accident business tends 
to increase the acquisition cost just at 
a time when the insurance supervising 
officials throughout the entire country 
are making vigorous efforts to bring the 
acquisition cost on all lines of business 
within the bounds of reason. The acci- 


dent and health business is specially 
exempted from the provisions of Sec- 
tion 141 B. 

OPENS INDEPENDENT OFFICE 

A. C. Putnam to Serve As Independent 
Adjuster; Handle Salvage On 
Contingent Basis 

A. C. Putnam, for five years hoine 
office automobile adjuster for the 
America Fore companies, will open his 
own Office as an independent adjuster, 
Monday, Oct. 16, at 80 Maiden Lane. 

He will work only in the interest of 
insurance companies. In addition to 
his services as an adjuster, he will 
serve as a mechanical expert and ad- 
viser to attorneys in technical cases, 
including machinery. 

Mr. Putnam is one of the pioneers in 
the automobile business, having been 
in the business more than twenty years. 
He is equipped to handle salvage and 
subrogations on a contingent basis. 


Mansfield Widely Quoted 

Burton Mansfield, Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner, was widely quoted 
in Western papers recently when he 
attended the convention of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. During his vari- 
ous speeches he stressed the idea that a 
sense of obligation to everybody every- 
where is what is needed rather than 
constant legislation. 


Direct Mail Campaign 

A direct mail campaign to sell group 
insurance to employers has been 
planned by the Travelers. Three cir- 
culars, a folder, and three booklets to 
be sent one after another contain strik- 
ing photographs with analogies showing 
the advantages of protection for the 
employed. 





MRS. J. C. MAGINNIS DEAD 
Mrs. J. C. Maginnis, wife of the presi- 
dent of the Eureka Life of Baltimore, 
died Sunday at Ellicott City, Maryland. 
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Company, Limited 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


HEAD OFFICE 
UNITED STATES BRANCH 
134 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON, General Manager 


The company of “super service” is not a name that has 
been “applied” to the London Guarantee & Accident. It 
is a name well earned in more than fifty years of close 
co-operation with its agents. 
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of public 





INCORPORATED 1860 


UNITED 
FIREMEN’S INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


HOME OFFICE 
430 Walnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


F, W. LAWSON, President 


Over sixty years of public service faithfully performed 
have established the United Firemen’s as an institution 
of utmost dependability. An old reliable company writing 
Fire, Tornado and Automobile Insurance. 
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National Surety 
Men Hear Wright 


DURING COMPANY CONFERENCE 





Editor of “Postage” Makes Instructive 
Address; Various Officers of 
Company Speak 


The Monday afternoon session of the 
National Surety’s conference 
of branch managers and general agents 
marked by a short, well-pointed 
talk, illustrated by examples of adver- 
tising which have come to his desk, by 
John Howie Wright, editor and pub- 
lisher of “Postage,” a monthly maga- 
zine of direct mail advertising and 
selling. 

Mr. Wright jumped right into his sub- 
ject and told with emphasis of the 
wmount of money which is being spent 
on direct mail selling. During 1921 over 
$700,000,000 was spent in this way. He 
says with conviction born of experience 
that it pays, and dwelt on the idea that 
“Anything which can be sold can be 
sold through the mail,” and added, “I 
don’t sell insurance but I do buy it, and 
I want to tell you that the right kind 
of mail matter can sell it to me just as 
quick as any man who comes into my 
office with the same message. 

“You can send an employe of the 
United States Goveriment clear across 
the country for two cents. If you spend 
that money wisely and put your mes- 
sage in clear, brief, concise form, use 
good stationery, and don’t try any smart 
stunts, it will bring results.” 

The conference closed Tuesday after- 
noon, after one of the most enthusiastic 
meetings that has ever been held. The 
conference, in charge of Vice-President 
Mee, was opened by an address of wel- 
come delivered by Chairman Joyce, who 
briefly outlined the many difficulties 
with which the early years of the com- 
pany were beset and how, after only 
Herculean efforts, was the then “in- 
fant” surety company nursed back to 
health and thereby enabled to become 
what it is today. 

Much enthusiasm was evident on the 
part of the field organization incident 
to the appointment of KE. A. St. John as 
president, Joel Rathbone as vice-chair- 
man of the company and the elevation 
of William J. Griffin to general counsel. 

An interesting phase of this confer- 
ence was the introduction of a musical 
program wherein appropriate songs 
were sung for the principal speakers 
and one literary gem was a version of 
Pinafore that was sung after the ad- 
cress of Chairman Joyce, reading as 
follows: 


two-day 


was 


“When he was a lad he served a term 
As an office boy with an insurance firm, 
He cleaned the windows and he swept 
the floor 
And he polished up the handle of the 
big front door. 
He polished up the handle of the 
big front door. 


e 
He polished up the handle so carefullee 
That now he’s the Chairman of the 


In the address of President St. John, 
he emphasized the fixed policy of the 
company, which is to be continued, that 
of a square deal for everyone and a 
continuation of the broad, aggressive 
policy that has been so evident hereto- 
fore on the part of that organization. 
The ever-present need for sane adjust- 
ment of acquisition expense was dis- 
cussed by Vice-Chairman of the Com- 
Dany Rathbone, and the necessity of 
co-operation on fhe part of the agents 
of the National Surety and other com- 
Danies with the executives of their re- 


spective organizations was perhaps 
tritely expressed in Mr. Rathbone’s 


Statement to the agents that they should 
co-operate “not that they love their 
present rates of commissions less, but 
that they love the future more.” 
Addresses were made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Algire, in charge of the Burglary 


Department; J. W. Marrah, one of the 
field men of the company and a burglary 
specialist, and Arthur W. Rankin, all on 
the question of excessive acquisition 
costs in connection with burglary in- 
surance, and George W. Allen, assistant 
to president, on the Pacific Coast, deliv- 
ered a very forceful address as to the 
necessity of meeting competition force- 
fully, vigorously, immediately but fairly. 


TWO NEW HOME OFFICES 


Insurance Company of North America 
and Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life to Build 


Two Philadelphia insurance compan- 
ies were last week successful in com- 
pleting sites for the erection of impos- 
ing office buildings at the entrance to 
the Parkway. 

The Insurance Company of North 
America acquired ownership of a cor- 
ner property which squares a plot con- 
taining over an acre fronting on Arch 
street and on Sixteenth street and fac- 
ing the Parkway plaza, Plans are under 
way for a twenty-story structure con- 
taining twenty acres of floor space and 
embracing the latest advancements in 
the structural art. The outlay, includ- 
ing the cost of the site, will exceed 
$3,000,000. 

The Pennsylvania Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company made settlement for two 
properties adjoining the present home 
office building at Arch street and the 
Parkway. The purchase gives the com- 
pany a plot having 135 feet on Arch 
street, 33 feet on Sixteenth street, 158 
feet on the Parkway, and 123 feet on 
the 


west line extending from Arch 
street to the Parkway. The site will be 
occupied by one of the finest office 


buildings in the city. 


OCEAN’S BURGLARY PORTFOLIO 

One of the most forceful and attrac- 
tive compilations of advertising seen 
in a long while is the folder being sent 
to agents of the Ocean Accident & Guar- 
antee by the publicity department of 
which G. William Ellis is the manager. 
He is one of the cleverest advertising 
men in the insurance game The Ocean 
is distributing among its field men a 
collection of burglary advertising ma- 
terial in an orange-red cover with the 
title “Breaking Records.” On the cover 
is pasted a whole phonograph record, 
broken into small pieces. The book is 
profusely illustrated and published on 
excellent paper. It makes a striking 
and favorable impression. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, 

Of THE EASTERN. UNDERWRITER, pub- 
lished weekly at New York, N. Y., for October 

1, 1922. 
State of New York, 
County of New York, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
Clarence Axman, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law. deposes and says that he is 
the editor of THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
Managers are: 

Name of publisher, The Eastern Underwriter 
Company; post office address, 86 Fulton St., 
New York City. Editor, Clarence Axman, 265 
Central Park West, New York City. Managing 
Editor, Clarence Axman, 25 Central Park 
West, New York City. Business Manager, W. 
L. Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 
poration, give its name and the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock.) 
The Eastern Underwriter Company, 86 Ful 
ton St., New York City; Clarence Axman, 7 
Central Park West, New York City; B. F. 
Hadley, 625 42nd St., Des Moines, Ia.; W. L. 
Hadley, 1111 Putnam Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 

3 That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders. and se 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
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The Home Insurance Co., New York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 
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Peter Epes, Supt. of Agents 
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Macon, Ga. 
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Casualty Company 


W. E. SMALL, President 


E. P. Amerine, Secretary 
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Bugene H. Winslow, President 
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in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said 
stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is..... (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER COMPANY, 


Clarence Axman, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2th 
day of September, 1922 
W. H. MILLIKEN 
Notary Public Kings Co. No. 95. Kings Co 
Reg. No. 4083. New York Co. Reg. No. 180. 
New York Co. Clerk’s No. 4219. 


(My commission expires March 3), 1924.) 

















MORE 


sional men. 


man. 








THAN 


$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 


Continental Casualty Company 
H. G. B, Alexander, 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: 


Pres, 


Toronto, 











Canad 
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